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The Effect of Surface Films on the Slip of Substrates} 


By T. Evans{ and D. R. ScuwarzenBERGER 


Tube Investments Research Laboratories, Hinxton Hall, 
Nr. Saffron Walden, Essex 


[Received October 30, 1958; and in revised form February 13, 1959} 


ABSTRACT 


The influence which surface polycrystalline films of carbon, platinum, 
iron and chromium have on the slip distribution of deformed single crystal 
specimens of silver has been examined by electron microscopy using a new 
technique. A thin oriented film of gold has been evaporated on the surface 
of silver specimens and the polycrystalline film deposited on the gold film. 
After deformation of the specimens and subsequent stripping of the composite 
films, the gold film has given information about the slip distribution in the 
substrate which has been found to be influenced by the presence of the surface 
polyerystalline film. It is proposed that this influence depends upon the 
adhesion between the surface film and the substrate and also the mechanical 
properties of the film itself. 


§ 1. [yTRODUCTION 


SINCE the discovery by Roscoe in 1934 that oxide films on cadmium single 
crystals increased their critical shear strength and also strengthened the 
crystals even at high strains, much work has been done on the effects of 
surface films on the mechanical properties of crystals. It has been 
demonstrated (see for instance Pickus and Parker 1951) that surface 
films decrease the creep rate of single crystals whilst Gilman (1952) showed 
that the critical shear stress for twinning in zine single crystals can be 
raised by 50° when they are copper plated. A comparison by many 
workers (e.g. Andrade and Henderson 1951, Gilman and Read 1952) of 
the stress-strain curves of many types of single crystals with and without 
surface films on them has confirmed the Roscoe effect. The influence of 
the surface films cannot be explained in terms of load sharing as this would 
make the strengths of the films impossibly large, so it appears that the 
mechanical deformation of the crystals themselves is being influenced. 
Shapiro and Read (1951) have compared the rate of increase of internal 
friction with vibration amplitude for cadmium single crystals with and 
without oxide coatings during deformation. The rate was much more 
rapid for the coated crystals. This implies that the primary effect of the 
oxide film was to hinder the exit of dislocations from the surface thus 
causing them to pile up under the film. Further evidence for this has 
ee a a a eco 
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been obtained by Gilman (1955) from a study of the reflection of mono- 
chromatic x-rays from the surfaces of zinc crystals. He found that the 
presence of a 10004 copper film resulted in greater surface distortion 
which again indicates that the primary effect of the films is a hindrance 
to the exit of dislocations; the greater surface distortion being due to 
possible piled up groups of dislocations under the surface films. Metzger 
and Read (1958) confirm that the main effect is probably the hindrance 
to the exit of dislocations from the surface. 

The experiments reported in the present paper were done to obtain 
information about the mechanism by which these surface films modify 
the mechanical properties of the crystals by examining the influence upon 
the slip in the underlying crystal and attempting to correlate it with the 
way in which the surface films have deformed. The experiments were 
performed with single crystals of silver coated on one surface with an 
oriented single crystal film of gold. Brame and Evans (1958) showed 
that when such a specimen is deformed, the mobile dislocations pass from 
the silver through the gold film, producing slip in the silver and gold. 
This type of specimen can therefore be considered as one which exhibits 
fine slip which can be investigated by detaching the gold film after 
deformation and examining it by transmission in the electron microscope. 
The effect of a polycrystalline film on the slip pattern has now been 
investigated by evaporating such a film on to the specimen, deforming, and 
examining both films together and in isolation. Polycrystalline films 
of different materials have been used, and the observations made with these 
suggest that the magnitude of the effect which a film has in influencing the 
deformation of the substrate depends upon the adhesion between the 
two and upon the mechanical properties of the film itself. 


§ 2. EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 


Silver single crystals in the shape of tensile specimens were produced 
by a soft mould technique (Brame and Evans 1958). The surfaces were 
prepared by chemical polish and ionic bombardment followed immediately 
by evaporation of a gold film, 300 A in thickness with a substrate tempera- 
ture of 270°c. Polycrystalline films of carbon, platinum, iron or chromium 
with a nominal thickness of 300A were then evaporated on the oriented 
gold films with the substrate maintained at room temperature or at 
slightly elevated temperatures (up to 120°c). In all cases, the grain 
size of the polycrystalline films was less than 2004. Figure 1 represents 
this composite specimen. The specimens were deformed in tension to 
approximately 15° elongation and the films detached for examination 
in the Siemens electron microscope (Elmiskop 1) operating at 80kv. In 
the cases of carbon, platinum and chromium polycrystalline films, the 
single crystal gold and the polycrystalline films were detached together by 
attacking the silver substrate with dilute nitric acid. The slip distribution 
in the substrates was examined by dissolving away the polycrystalline 
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film and examining the gold film in isolation. The double layer examina- 
tion thus gave information on how the polycrystalline film accommodated 
the applied strain, and also on the relation between this and the 
deformation in the gold film, whilst examination of the gold films alone 
indicated the type of deformation undergone by the substrate. However, 
for iron polycrystalline films it was not possible to carry out this procedure 
fully as the iron was dissolved extremely rapidly in the nitric acid and only 
the gold film was available for examination. Information on the structure 
of all these films could be obtained by transmission electron diffraction. 
The results presented represent behaviour which appears typical for 
the various polycrystalline films investigated with a large number of 
specimens. 


Fig. 1 


300 & POLY- 
CRYSTALLINE FILM 
300% GOLD SINGLE 
CRYSTAL FILM 


Ag Substrate 


§ 3. RESULTS 
3.1. Oriented Gold Films on Silver Substrates 


Before considering the effects of polycrystalline films on the slip in the 
substrate, it is necessary to examine the deformation of the silver single 
crystals in the presence of an oriented gold film alone. It has been shown 
(Brame ‘and Evans 1958) that the gold film deforms by fine slip from dis- 
location sources in the silver. In an effort to determine the amount of slip 
which takes place on an individual slip plane, a single crystal gold film, 
504 in thickness, was oriented on a silver substrate. The substrate 
orientation was such that the primary slip plane made an angle of 45° 
with the surface and the slip direction was 55° to the slip trace. 
Occasionally the gold film slipped off as shown diagrammatically in fig. 2; 
but usually only slip traces appeared. Figure 3 (Pl. 98) shows a slipped off 
part of the gold film with a definite slip line extending from both ends of 
the crack. This result implies that with a gold film present on the surface, 
the elementary slip distance is markedly less than about 1004. with a 
step height of less than about 704. It has not been possible to show 
experimentally whether or not this is the normal slip distance for a similar 
clean silver specimen. Intuitively it would be expected that the gold 
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would have some influence in reducing the step height and causing more 
dislocation, sources to become operative in the silver. Nevertheless, as 
slip lines are formed through the gold film, the mode of deformation of the 
composite specimen can be considered as representative of the silver 


alone. 


Fig. 2 


3.2. Polycrystalline Films on the Oriented Gold Film 
3.2.1. Carbon polycrystalline films 


In the first series of experiments, a carbon film, 300A in thickness, was 
deposited onto the oriented gold film with the substrate at room tempera- 
ture. The specimen was then deformed in tension and the gold/carbon 
double-layer examined. Transmission diffraction showed that in all 
cases the carbon film was substantially amorphous. The carbon film 
accommodated the applied strain entirely by cracking perpendicular to the 
tensile direction with the crack direction bearing no relation to the slip 
traces in the underlying gold film. This implies that the carbon film was 
sufficiently adherent to the gold for the stress to be transmitted but not 
sufficiently adherent for the detailed deformation of the gold surface 
(i.e. formation of slip steps) to influence the nature of the cracking. The 
slip in the gold film was not obviously changed by the presence of the 
carbon film. Figure 4(a) (PI. 94) shows a transmission micrograph of a 
gold—carbon double-layer in which the parallel carbon cracks are perpen- 
dicular to the tensile direction, AB. The slip traces visible due to purely 
thickness contrast in the gold appear along directions CD and EF. These 
bear no relation to the carbon cracking direction. The definition of the 
slip lines is unfortunately reduced owing to the presence of the carbon 
film. Figure 4(b) shows a micrograph at higher magnification in which 
the slip traces can be seen more clearly. It is also evident that the carbon 
film between the cracks has relaxed as the cracks have opened which 
indicates that a large amount of detachment from the gold film has occurred. 
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3.2.2. Platinum polycrystalline films 


A polycrystalline film of platinum was deposited orto the gold, again 
with the substrate at room temperature. Subsequent deformation and 
examination of the double layer showed that, unlike the previous case,the 
cracks in the platinum film were in the same direction as the slip in the 
substrate. Figure 5 (Pl. 95), for example, is a transmission micrograph 
of a gold/platinum double-layer. It is possible to detect the slip in the 
underlying gold film along direction AB, parallel to the cracks in the 
platinum. It is also interesting to note that there does not appear to be 
heavy deformation in the gold film where the platinum cracks. The change 
in the crack direction from carbon to platinum shows that, in the latter 
case, the platinum film adheres sufficiently for the detailed deformation 
of the substrate to influence the mode of deformation of the platinum 
film. Examination of the gold film after removal of the platinum shows 
that the presence of the polycrystalline film does not noticeably influence 
the distribution of slip in the substrate. As with carbon, relaxation of 
the platinum film occurs which opens the cracks. 


3.2.3. Iron polycrystalline films 

Polyerystalline films of iron deposited with the substrate at room 
temperature showed varying effects on the underlying gold films with 
different specimens; these possibly arise from variations in the initial 
substrate orientation. In some cases the slip appeared to be unchanged 
by the presence of the overlying iron film, whilst in others there was a 
distinct clustering of the slip into coarse bands with some fine slip in 
between. Figure 6 (Pl. 95) shows this kind of deformation in the gold 
film. When the substrate temperature was raised to between 70°c and 
120°c for the evaporation of the iron the clustering of the slip was accen- 
tuated with a consequent diminution of the fine slip in between. Figure 7 
(Pl. 96) shows a gold film which had been extracted after deformation 
from a specimen on which the iron film had been deposited at 100°c. 
Examination of the iron films themselves showed that they had cracked 
in well-defined directions, found by optical examination to be along the 
slip traces. 


3.2.4. Chromium polycrystalline films 

When polycrystalline chromium films were deposited with the substrate 
at room temperature the effects on the slip in the gold film were most 
marked. Examination of the gold/chromium double-layer showed that 
the chromium had cracked in preferred directions, with the underlying 
gold also cracking within the chromium cracks. Between the main 
cracks in the chromium were subsidiary smaller cracks within which the 
gold film had not cracked. Figure 8 (Pl. 97) shows the cracking of the 
chromium with the associated cracking of the underlying gold film. 
Examination of the gold film in isolation made it definite that the deforma - 
tion of the substrate had taken place in extremely localized bands with 
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no fine slip whatsoever between these coarse bands. Figure 9 (Piso T) 
shows such a region and emphasizes the strong influence which the 
chromium film had in modifying the mode of deformation of the substrate. 
It is concluded from this evidence that the slip in the substrate is now 
effectively confined to the cracked regions of the overlying chromium and 
the fine slip which is associated with clean crystals has now been completely 
inhibited. Although the cracks in the chromium have opened out it is 
considered that this is not due to extensive detachment but to the excep- 
tional elongation of the substrate surface arising from the localization of 
the slip. 


§ 4, FurtHer EXPERIMENT 


The effect of removing an overlying polycrystalline film has been 
investigated in the following manner. An oriented gold film was evaporated 
on a single crystal silver specimen and a polycrystalline iron specimen 
deposited on this, using a substrate temperature of 120°c. The specimen 
was deformed in tension and then cut in half, care being taken to keep 
the deformation due to cutting in an extremely localized region. The 
gold film recovered from one half showed that the deformation had been 
localized into bands with very little fine slip in between (fig. 10, Pl. 98). 
From the other half the iron was removed by exposure to nitric acid fumes, 
and the specimen then given a second deformation in tension. In this 
case the gold film showed the course bands associated with the first defor- 
mation, but, also between them and parallel to them abundant fine slip 
due to the second deformation, as shown in fig. 11 (Pl. 98). These results 
are consistent with the hypothesis that the main function of surface 
films in strengthening single crystals is to inhibit the passage of dislocations 
out of the surface. 


§ 5. Discussion 


The results of previous workers favour the hypothesis that when a 
plated crystal is deformed, the dislocations pile up below the film. For 
significant plastic deformation to occur it is necessary to consider how 
these dislocations move out of the surface despite the presence of the 
surface film. It is not conceivable that the dislocations from the substrate 
pass through the film as this is usually finely polycrystalline, and thus 
unfavourable for transfer. When they move out of the crystal surface 
there is a relative shift in the surfaces on either side of the slip plane, which 
forms a step if the dislocations have an edge component and no step if 
they are pure screws. The thin polycrystalline film could accommodate 
the resulting stress in a number of ways. 

(1) The film could adhere perfectly and crack along the slip traces as 
shown in fig. 12. In such a case it is probable that the surface film cracks 
along the slip trace due to the stress concentration produced by the surface 
distortion resulting from the piled-up dislocations. This type of cracking 
would result for all types of dislocation if no detachment occurred. 
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(2) There is a detachment of the film which would tend to reduce the 
stress concentration set up by the relative shift in the surfaces on either 
side of a slip trace. The case of edge dislocations moving out of the surface 
in a slip plane making an angle « will first be considered. Figure 13 
illustrates the step formed on the surface with the film partially detached 


Fig. 12 
Film 
\ 
Substfate 7 
SLIP 
PLANE 
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on one side and making an angle 0, with the crystal surface. If the stress 
in portion AB of the film is 7’ and the adhesion term (7'sin @,) is constant 
it can be shown that the strain along AB is then independent of the step 
height. This implies that if the film cracks above a slip trace with the 
emergence of edge dislocations it would crack immediately a step begins 
to form without detachment. Lipsett and King (1957) found that for 
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such dislocations passing out of the surface of their cadmium single crystals 
there was no optical evidence for detachment of the gold surface film from 
the substrate. However, in the experiments with the platinum poly- 
crystalline films extensive detachment occurred together with cracking 
above the slip traces. For this to occur in the case of the emergence of 
edge dislocations it would be necessary for the stripping of the film to be 
restricted go that a stress concentration sufficient to crack the film could 
be formed above the slip trace. 

With the emergence of screw dislocations any detachment of the film 
would be accompanied by a movement of the film in a symmetrical way 
on either side of the slip trace. The movement of the film is not a detach - 
ment by lifting perpendicular to the surface as in the case of edge disloca- 
tions but is a sliding of the film over the substrate surface as indicated in 
fig. 14. On either side of the slip trace there is a relative shift of the 
substrate by an amount nb where n = number of dislocations of the Burgers 


Fig. 14 


vector 6 which have passed out of the surface, and the film must slide 
by this amount to accommodate the strain without cracking. The 
amount of detachment which the film undergoes, i.e. the distance AB, 
determines whether or not a sufficient strain can be set up in the film above 
the slip trace to crack the film. Lipsett and King’s observations showed 
that a large amount of loosening and flaking of the film occurred where 
screw dislocations emerge from the surface and they infer that more 
detachment of the film occurs in this case than when edge dislocations 
emerge. The film prefers to detach rather than crack owing to the shearing 
nature of the strains in the film when screw dislocations emerge as opposed 
to the tensile strains for edge dislocations. 
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With the emergence of general dislocations with edge and screw 
components, it appears from the above considerations that the mode of 
cracking is determined by the adherence of the film to the substrate. The 
edge component requires a restriction of the stripping to set up a stress 
concentration sufficient to crack the film in tension whilst the screw 
component favours sliding over the surface which must again be limited 
to set up an appreciable stress concentration above the slip traces. Both 
these cases are related to the adhesion between the film and substrate, the 
higher the adhesion, the more favourable is the possibility of cracking 
above the slip traces. With a carbon film, the underlying slip traces in 
the substrate did not set up sufficient stress concentrations to cause the 
film to crack along them; cracking in this case occurred perpendicular to 
the tensile direction as would be expected with a loosely adhering film. 
The cracks opened on the gold substrate which also supports the hypothesis 
of a loosely adhering film being allowed to relax after cracking. Platinum, 
iron and chromium films however possessed sufficient adhesion to allow 
the slip traces to concentrate stresses sufficient to cause the localized 
cracking directed along their length. 

The mechanical properties of the polycrystalline film itself are also 
important in determining the process of cracking. It has been assumed 
in the analysis that the film is perfectly elastic up to the breaking strain. 
This is supported by the fact that no thinned regions have been observed 
on either side of the cracks. It is probable that with these fine-grained 
films any plastic deformation would be confined to grain boundary move- 
ment leading to cracking at the grain boundaries. Although attention 
has been confined to the relative adhesion between film and substrate, the 
various films have different elastic ranges, elastic moduli and breaking 
strains, depending upon the strengths of the grain boundaries. 

The mode of deformation of the substrate after the overlying film has 
cracked will now be considered. In the case of platinum where the 
characteristic fine slip was still found in the gold the film had become 
sufficiently detached because of the comparatively low adhesion for it not 
to present a large enough barrier to the emergence of dislocations which 
form the fine slip traces. This is supported by the fact that the cracks 
in the platinum opened appreciably on the gold due to relaxation of the 
film on the substrate after deformation. In the case of the iron however, 
where bunching of the slip was observed, the limited detachment at the 
cracked regions now made these parts favourable for the emergence of 
dislocations as illustrated in fig. 15. Thus the deformation in the sub- 
strate was almost completely confined to slipping in regions where cracking 
had occurred in the overlying iron film. However, some fine slip could 
still be seen between the bunches. This was not the case in the observa- 
tions made with chromium. Here the deformation of the substrate 
was exclusively confined to slip at the chromium cracks which implies 
that there was a limited amount of detachment at the cracked regions 
which became favoured positions for slip in preference to other parts where 
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the film was still strongly adhering and inhibiting slip. The experiments 
indicate that the chromium films were the most strongly adhering. 

We may conclude that the experiments support the hypothesis that the 
adherence and the mechanical properties of an evaporated polycrystalline 
film determine the way in which the deformation of the substrate is 
modified. These determine the effectiveness of the film in inhibiting slip 
from the surface. Any slip which does occur after cracking tends to be 
confined to those regions of the substrate in the neighbourhood of cracks. 


Fig. 15 
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ABSTRAOT 


The experimental determination of correlation factors in diffusion in 
crystals is of great value in elucidating diffusion mechanisms. Schoen (1958) 
has recently proposed a method applicable to both metals and non-metals 
based on measurements of the relative diffusion rates of two different isotopes 
of the diffusing element. His analysis was based on an equation derived from 
an approximate expression for the correlation factor for vacancy diffusion. 
It is shown in the present paper that his basic equation is exact for all systems 
having at least two-fold rotational symmetry about the vacancy-solute jump 
directions. 


§ 1. LyrropuctTion 


Ir is a feature of many mechanisms of atomic diffusion in crystalline 
solids that the directions of successive jumps of an atom are correlated. 
The existence of these correlations introduces an additional factor into 
the expression for the diffusion coefficient. This correlation factor, as it 
is called, can in principle be calculated exactly when the diffusion mech- 
anism is specified; and considerable importance is therefore attached to 
the experimental determination of correlation factors alone, since direct 
information about the diffusion mechanism can thereby be obtained. 
This approach has been successfully exploited in the cases of AgBr and 
AgCl to demonstrate the occurrence of migration by the interstitialcy 
mechanism (Compton and Maurer 1956, Friauf 1957, Miller and Maurer 
1958; see also Compaan and Haven 1958). These materials are ionic 
conductors and the correlation factor for self-diffusion was obtained from 
the ratio of a radioactive tracer diffusion coefficient to ionic conductivity. 
An approach of comparable directness but applicable particularly to 
metals has been suggested by Schoen (1958) in a recent important letter. 
Schoen points out that correlation factors for both self- and impurity- 
diffusion may be obtained from accurate studies of the relative diffusion 
rates of two different isotopes of the diffusing species. 

The principle behind Schoen’s discussion is that in going from one 
isotope to another of differing mass we change one of the jump frequencies 
in a known way and hence change the correlation factor in a way which is 
calculable. The jump frequency which is changed is that for the isotope 


jump—in proportion to the inverse square root of the mass, as follows 
i Mantes rey Ai ieegs A UY yi ate SN) ee a eee 
+ Communicated by the Authors. 
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from general statistical mechanical arguments (conclusion to- $3). In 
calculating the influence of this change upon the correlation factor for 
vacancy mechanisms Schoen uses an approximate expression derived else- 
where in this journal (Lidiard 1955, LeClaire and Lidiard 1956). If the 
correlation factor for isotope « is ¢, then that for isotope f is 


y= [1+ oe) ey]. eras ee eK i 


In addition Schoen shows that the two diffusion coefficients D, and D, 


are then related by 
Dp m,,\ "2 F 
eal NS eA, \ 8c jp Reet ae Pe, 
HG) ae 


In the absence of correlation effects the left hand side would be unity. 
Equation (1.2) applies equally to self-diffusion and to impurity -diffusion. 
The possibility of determining correlation factors in metals is of great 
importance for the determination of the underlying physical factors. In 
the case of self-diffusion eqn. (1.2) permits a direct test of the vacancy 
mechanism, since values of ¢ have been calculated (Compaan and Haven 
1958), whereas in impurity diffusion experimental values of ¢ will tell us 
which are the rate determining vacancy jumps—information very relevant 
to an electronic theory of diffusion parameters (e.g. Lazarus 1954). 

In Jater work Schoen (1959) found that eqn. (1.1) could also be deduced. 
from higher approximations to the correlation factor in cubic lattices. 
This suggested that (1.1) was true exactly and it is the purpose of the 
present paper to demonstrate its validity for systems having at least two- 
fold rotational symmetry about the atomic jump directions; e.g. self- 
diffusion and impurity diffusion in pure solutes having cubic lattices. 


§ 2. Notation AND MerHop 

The diffusion coefficient can be calculated by using the method ofrandom 
walks, by means of which the diffusion coefficient is related simply to the 
mean square displacement of an atom from its initial position. When the 
diffusing atoms are moved by the agency of vacancies present in low con- 
centration the correlation factor can be calculated from the averaged 
movement of a single atom as caused by a single vacancy. In particular 
for systems having rotational symmetry about all jump directions of the 
diffusing atom (henceforth called the solute) the correlation factor is 


_ 1+cos@ 
9 
1—cos@ 
in which cos @ is the mean cosine of the angle between two successive jumps 


of the solute atom (Compaan and Haven 1956, LeClaire and Lidiard 1956). 
We shall here employ the matrix formulation as set out in the second of 


these two papers and shall relate cos@ for atom « to cos@ for atom B: 


assuming that the only jump frequency which is changed is that for solute - 
vacancy exchange. 


(2.1) 
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Tn order to explain our basic equation clearly we show in the figure a 
small section of a f.c.c. lattice; but our formulation applies to all lattices 
having the necessary symmetry. | 


X = IMPURITY ION 
© = NEAREST NEIGHBOUR 


Solute atom X (origin) and its twelve nearest neighbour sites in a f.c.c. lattice. 
It is supposed that the atom has just jumped from position 1 so that a 
vacancy is initially present at this site. cos @ is then obtained from the 
probabilities that the vacancy will return to the origin from the various 
sites i=1 ... 12, by summing the product of each probability with 
the corresponding cos @ value. 


Let the impurity atom define the origin of sites and let all other sites be 
numbered 1, 2,... 7%, etc.; 7 from | to z specifies the nearest neighbours 
to the origin and i from z+1 to 2’ specifies those more distant sites which 
can be reached by two successive nearest neighbour displacements from 
the origin (z’ = 54 for f.c.c.). We suppose that the vacancy is initially at 
site 1,the solute and the vacancy having just exchanged places. The 
vacancy is now allowed to undergo further jumps: at each stage 
we require the probability that the vacancy has returned to the origin 
(thereby moving the solute for the second time). It is convenient 
to introduce a column matrix p, each of whose elements p,; is the 
probability that after n jumps site i is occupied by a vacancy. The 
elements of p,, are related to those of p,_, by a set of linear equations, 
each coefficient P,,; being the probability that a vacancy at site 7 goes to 
site i as it makes its nth jump. In matrix notation 


Pr= Pp,,-1- . . . . . ° j . (2.2) 
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The origin site is not included in the p,, or in P since we are only interested 
in the first occasion on which the vacancy arrives back at the origin. If 


the chance that a vacancy on site i (i=1,...2) goes back to the origin 
as it jumps is g, then we can write 
cos0=—g > TPp,, Sos See) 
n=0 


in which the row matrix t has elements which are zero for 1>z and are 
+ cos 6,; for 1<i<z, 0, being the angle between the 01 and the 0+7 
direction. By (2.2) and (2.3) we have 


cos6=—gt > P"py, 
n=0 
in which pp, the initial probability density has elements p;=5,;. On 
introducing the matrix (Il— P)~' we can write 


cos@=—gt(I—P)-1p,, . . . =. . + (24) 


We can write such an equation for both isotopes a and f of the diffusing 
element. The matrices t and py, are the same in both cases. But the two 
solute-vacancy exchange frequencies differ, other jump frequencies 
remaining unaltered. Hence g is changed and some elements P;; are 
changed. The method by which we shall relate cos 6, to cos@, is to 
express P, in terms of P, and the matrix of changed elements. In this 


way we shall now demonstrate eqn. (1.1). 


§ 3. DEMONSTRATION OF Han. (1.1) 


We shall need the following lemma. 
Lemma: The row matrix t is an eigenvector of the matrix S where 


Sg=(L—-P) “lin L<j<z 
=0, 9>2. 


Since 7, is zero if k >z it will be sufficient to show that t is an eigenvector 
of the matrix S’ 
= 0 otherwise. 


We notice that (P”),; gives the probability that a vacancy initially at site 
j be at site i after n jumps. For i and j both in the first coordination 
shell (i.e. 7, 7 <z) elements (P”),; are the same for those pairs i, j standing 
in equivalent relation to the origin. In systems having rotational sym- 
metry about all z directions 0->7, this means equal angles between 0—>i 
and 0-7. The same must be true of the elements S,,’.. Each column of 
S’ thus contains the same z elements in a different order, and in column 5 
equal elements appear for sites 7 for which cos 6;; is the same. Now we 
may erect spatial vectors from the origin to each site i having magnitude 
given by S;;’; and these will form a symmetrical array about the axis 0—> se 
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The process of multiplying t into the jth column of S’ multiplies each 
element by cos6,, This is equivalent to resolving the vectors which we 
erected on to the direction 01 and adding the result. But equally well 
we could add the individual vectors and resolve the sum. The sum is in 
the direction 0—j, by rotational symmetry, and of magnitude inde- 
pendent of 7. Hence the result of multiplying t into the jth column of 
S’ is a constant times cos 6,;, i.e. we may write 


7S =A, ws tat ty Tat eEe ome Caer 


in which the constant A is the product of + with the first column of S’. 
Equation (3.1) therefore establishes our lemma. 

To proceed with the proof we need to examine the changes in P in going 
from « to 8. Clearly no change in P,; results for 7>z. Changes are 
produced in those elements for which 1<j<z and 1<i<z’ where 2’ is the 
total number of sites which can be reached by not more than two nearest 
neighbour displacements from the origin. It may be noted that none of 
the absolute jump frequencies corresponding to the vacancy displacements 
jis altered, but the relative probabilities which make up P are altered ; 
vacancies in nearest neighbour positions exchange at different rates with 
the two isotopes and their relative probability of jumping to other sites is 
changed in consequence. All the elements altered in going from « to f are 
changed in the same proportion, r. Hence 

Fe Ss l<i<z 
( Bis =r( igo | l<j<z . 


We can therefore write 


P,= Po (—1)F, (3.2) 
in which 
Raiot 
Fee 
iy ( ii l<j<z 
= 0 otherwise. a eee oe) 


It follows that 
(I P,)t= (I- P,— (°F) 


Se @-1l P)aAyI- PJ «a CA) 
If we put 
NETS Ie ieee ee pre fel) 
then 
(IP, -> Patel P yy. een 8.6) 


Let us examine the form of L. By (3.5) 
Lip= > (I-Pod Ps 


j 
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From (3.3) it then is easy to see that 
De Oe han 
= y (L—P,)jgOP jn l<k<z. 
This last term equals i. 
> UPd 


J=1 


since if 1<k<z, P,, is zero for j>z'. Hence 


Liy,= —84.+I-Padin ss 1<k<z 


v 


=0, kez. 


By the lemma it follows that t is an eigenvector of L 


tL=(A—1)rt, <x Bh ae a 
in which A is the product of + with the first column of (I—P,)~*. Hence 
eL®=(X— 1)", td ie Se en oe 


If we now substitute (3.8) and (3.6) into eqn. (2.4) for cos 6, we get 


£08 = — yp & (r—1)"A~1)"4(I—-P,)Po. 


n=9 

Now 

cos 6, = —g,t(l— P,) “po= —9,A, 
since the elements of py are zero except the first which is unity. Hence 

—— ¢ 36 

50,2 ae 
Ja (r +(r—1) cos 6,/9,) 
If we denote the ratio of the impurity-vacancy exchange frequencies 
for atoms f and a by p (e.g. w5(8)/we(a) in notation of previous papers) then 
it follows that this result reduces to 


p COS Uy 


cos Ga= : 
1+ (1—p) cos @, 


(3.9) 


Combination of eqns. (3.9) and (2.1) gives the corresponding relation 
between correlation factors ¢, and ¢,, namely, 


$y = [1+ Sota]. Me 2 tei) 


It is possible in going from one impurity element to another that 
the only frequency which is changed is that for impurity—vacancy exchange; 
in which case eqn. (3.10) gives the relation between the correlation, factors 
of different impurities. But at present this seems rather unrealistic and 
probably the best use of (3.10) is for two different isotopes of the same 
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chemical element; for then a general discussion based on statistical 
mechanics leads us to expect 


Raman ee ue ce (Sah) 


whence eqn. (1.1) follows. 

We may summarize the argument leading to (3.11) as follows. 
Firstly we can calculate the number of atoms of a given kind crossing any 
given plane in the lattice by using the methods of the canonical ensemble 
(Wert 1950). Since the problem is classical the distribution function 
exp (—#/kT’) separates into a potential energy factor and a number of 
independent kinetic energy factors, one foreach atom. Changing the mass 
of an atom without changing its chemical nature leaves the potential 
energy factor unchanged but changes the appropriate kinetic energy factor 
through p?/2m. The relative numbers of different isotopes of the same 
element crossing a given plane are thus dependent only on their masses 
and are independent of the other masses or forces in the system. Detailed 
calculation shows the proportionality to be as m2. This is exact and is 
true for any plane. The essential physical aproximation is that if this 
plane is situated to contain the saddle points for a number of possible 
vacancy jumps, then none of the atoms crossing into vacancies is reflected 
back before completing its jump. In view of the height of most potential 
barriers it seems a very good approximation. The dependence of jump 
frequency on m—!? then follows. If appreciable reflection of atoms after 
they had crossed the saddle point were to occur a slower dependence on 
mass would be found. Experiments on diffusion of interstitial solutes 
(e.g. H and D in metals for which there are no correlation effects) seem to 
rule out the possibility at the present time. 


§ 4. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


By employing the matrix formulation of the problem of calculating 
correlation factors for vacancy diffusion we have related the correlation 
factors for two different isotopes a and B of the same diffusing element. 
The result applies to both self-diffusion and impurity diffusion and is valid 
for systems having at least two-fold rotational symmetry about the jump 
directions. As first shown by Schoen (1958) the relation proved here 
enables the direct experimental determination of correlation factors. 
This knowledge is important to any electronic theory of diffusion. This 
is demonstrated by Schoen’s own experimental results on diffusion of 
109(Cq and 45”"Cd tracers in pure silver and copper. Within experimental 
error no dependence on isotopic mass was disclosed. From this one may 
deduce that the rate determining step in the diffusion process is vacancy— 
solvent exchange and not vacancy—solute exchange as often assumed 
previously. For diffusion of Ni in Cu the converse seems to be true 
(Johnson 1946). 
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ABSTRACT 


The formation of ridges at the grain boundaries of nickel during thermal 
etching has been observed. The effect is attributed to the diffusion of 
vacancies along the grain boundaries into the specimen, caused by the 
formation of internal gas bubbles. 


§ 1. INTRODUCTION 


WHILE examining grain boundary grooves in thermally etched nickel, it 
was found that, while in pure Ni the usual groove profile develops (Mullins 
1957), some impure Ni develops ridges at the grain boundaries. These 
ridges can be conveniently measured with an interference microscope, and 
typical examples are shown in fig. 1 (Pl. 99). The ridges have the usual 
grain boundary groove superimposed on them. ‘The ridge height varies 
widely for different boundaries and changes abruptly when a twin boundary 
meets a grain boundary, i.e. when the orientation difference across the 
boundary changes. 


Fig. 2 
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TIME IN HOURS | | 
The rate of growth of grain boundary ridges. Ridge size plotted as the ratio 
ridge volume/specimen volume Ve/V. 7 
A—specimen 0-015 cm thick heated at 1200°¢. 
B—specimen 0-020 cm thick heated at 1000°c. 
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The ridges grew rapidly at first and then progressively more slowly, the 
time scale depending on specimen thickness and temperature. As the 
ridges grew, they became broader and the groove on top of the ridge 
became more pronounced. Figure 2 shows typical growth curves and 
fig. 3 the change of shape with time. 

The specimens were heated in a vacuum furnace, cooled to room tem- 
perature for measurement and then reheated. The working pressure was 
about 10->mm of Hg, the residual gas being mainly hydrocarbon oil 
vapour, so that the residual atmosphere was reducing. 


Fig. 3 
6H eae 
6bOH 
l4H 
levine | 
Sn IOOH 
The change of ridge shape with time. Specimen 0-020 cm thick heated at 
1000°c. 


Ridge formation was always observed with ‘Bright Annealed Nickel 
Foil’ (from Johnson, Matthey & Co.) whose nominal maximum non- 
metallic impurities are: §10-10%, C0-05%, $0-005°%, O—not given. 
With Johnson-Matthey ‘Specpure’ Ni and with powder-metallurgically 
produced Ni (nominally 99-99% pure) from Henry Wiggin & Co., only 
normal grain boundary grooves were observed. 


§ 2. THe MecHanismM OF RIDGE FoRMATION 


As the ridges were not observed in the two purer nickels, the effect is 
almost certainly due to impurities. The ridges were similar on all parts 
of the specimen, irrespective of stresses due to specimen weight, so the 
effect is not due to extrusion by gross compression stresses. 

The diffusion of vacancies into the material along the grain boundary 
would produce ridges as observed: each vacancy entering the specimen 
adding one atom to the ridge. The driving force of vacancy diffusion is 
most likely to be the formation of gas bubbles in the material, as in the 
experiments of Barnes et al. (1958). In those experiments the gas was 
Helium injected as fast a-particles. Here the bubbles are presumably 
produced by the formation of CO or H,O from particles of Oxide and/or 
carbon present as impurity in the specimen. 
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A specimen was sectioned, polished and etched after heat treatment and 
searched for bubbles with an oil-immersion lens but nothing was seen, 
Any bubbles formed are therefore submicroscopie in size. This is not 
unexpected ; in the experiments of Barnes et al. the bubbles were resolved 
only with an electron microscope and visible optically through their 
clustering and etching behaviour. In the present experiments bubbles 
might form at the sites of, say, oxide particles and have a size and spatial 
distribution less favourable for direct observation. 

If one takes the surface free energy of Ni to be 1800 erg em? (Hayward 
and Greenough, to be published) then a bubble of radius 10->em would 
have an equilibrium gas pressure of 360 atm and contain about 80 vacancies 
per gas molecule. For a radius of 10-6cm the values are 3600 atm and 
8 vacancies per gas molecule. The average ridge volume per square centi- 
metre of surface was measured for several specimens heated for a sufficient 
time to have reached nearly ‘saturation’ ridge size. The ratio ridge 
volume/specimen volume was 1:8+0-6x10-%, independent of specimen 
thickness or temperature. If we assume gas bubbles with 20 vacancies 
per gas molecule, then the observed ridge volume is equivalent to a gas 
content of about 30p.p.m. by weight. An approximately equal number 
of vacancies has probably diffused from the surface direct to a bubble so. 
that the total gas content may be twice this. The author has not had 
access to a vacuum fusion gas analysis apparatus, so no direct deter- 
mination of the gas content has been attempted. However, such rela- 
tively small gas contents would be difficult to measure accurately on the 
thin foil specimens used. 


§ 3. THE EVIDENCE FOR VACANCY DIFFUSION ALONG GRAIN BOUNDARIES 


Grain boundary diffusion is known to depend on the orientation difference 
across the boundary, being least for small orientation differences. Though 
measurements have been reported only for pure tilt boundaries, the 
variation should be similar for general (tilt plus twist) boundaries (McLean 
1957). The orientations of six pairs of grains were measured and in all 
cases a large orientation difference was associated with a large grain boun- 
dary ridge and small ridges with small orientation differences. 

Neither coherent nor incoherent twin boundaries shows grain boundary 
diffusion effects and no ridges were formed on such boundaries. On the 
other hand second-order twin boundaries (i.e. boundaries between crystals 
which have a common twin) should behave like ordinary boundaries, and 
are in fact found to produce ridges (fig. 1). Barnes et al. (1958) distinguish 
between ‘single ended’ and ‘double ended’ incoherent twin boundaries : 
single ended boundaries joining an ordinary grain boundary at one end 
while double ended boundaries are between two twin boundaries. They 
state that single ended boundaries show grain boundary diffusion and 
double ended do not. In these experiments a large number of incoherent 
and second order twin boundaries were examined and in all cases second 
order twin boundaries formed ridges, whether single or double ended, and 
in no case did either type of incoherent twin boundary show the effect. 
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The ridge formation phenomenon has also been observed in reverse. 
On the hypothesis given above, vacancy diffusion should cease when the 
gas pressure in the bubble is in equilibrium with the pressure due to surface 
tension. As both vary with temperature, a bubble which is in equili- 
brium at one temperature will contain excess vacancies when the tem- 
perature is lowered. If we assume that no gas is lost from the bubble 
and apply the perfect gas laws, then the volume ratio 


Ve» Ss: (47) ae 


Vy yal’ 


where 7’'=absolute temperature, y=surface tension. If 7’,=1273°K, 
7’, =1473°K, y2=1900ergcem~ and y,=1800ergcem~* then V,/V,=0-74. 
Figure 4 shows the experimental result for a specimen heated first at 
1200°c and then at 1000°c. The specimen did not quite reach equili- 
brium at 1200°c, so the decrease in ridge size (measured value: 1:00 to 
0-84) would be expected to be less than the theoretical maximum. While 
this is only just measurable, the effect is much more striking when a grain 
boundary has migrated away from its ridge. The vacancies liberated by 
the shrinking bubbles then produce a grain boundary groove much deeper 
than normal. 


Fig. 4 
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The reduction of ridge size on reheating a specimen at a lower temperature: 
specimen first heated 20 hours at 1200°c, then heated at 1000°c. 


§ 4. OTHER OBSERVATIONS 


The sideways spread of the ridge with time is in accord with surface 
diffusion theory (Mullins 1957, 1959). The predicted formation of a 
depression below the original surface on each side of the ridge is just 
visible (fig. 3). 
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The rate of ridge growths can be estimated theoretically. If one 
assumes that grain boundary diffusion is very much faster than volume 
diffusion, ridge growth will be limited by the diffusion of material out of 
the grain to the boundary. For all the specimens measured the mean, 
grain diameter (27) was nearly equal to the specimen thickness. One 
can therefore treat this approximately as the problem of material diffusing 
out of a sphere of diameter equal to specimen thickness. The solution of 
the analogous heat conduction equation is given by Carslaw and Jaeger 
(1947); the time for half the material to diffuse out is 0-035r2/D. The 
values of the self diffusion constant D of Ni are extrapolated from Reynolds 
et al. (1957). The results were: 


Time for ridges to grow to 


2r D em? sec Theory 
t= 0-035r2/D Measured 
0-015 cm 1200°co T3510 520 1-5 x 104 sec 8+3 hours 
0-005 cm 1200°c Poa Late LT 10? see 1+4 hour 
0-020 em 1000°c 4-2 x 10-12 8x105 sec | 100+ 40 hours 


In view of the simplifying assumptions, one can say that there is reason- 
able agreement and that the observed rate of ridge formation is consistent 
with the diffusion of vacancies from the grain boundaries and surface and 
the complementary flow of Ni atoms in the opposite direction. 


§ 5. DIscUSSION 


Prior to the work of Barnes et al. (1958) it was generally thought that 
dislocation lines were the chief source of vacancies in metal crystals. The 
observations on grain boundary ridges reported here give supporting 
evidence to the thesis that dislocations are inadequate sources when large 
numbers of vacancies are required and that vacancies will move from the 
surface along grain boundaries and into the grains. 
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ABSTRACT 


A comparison has been made of transmission electron microscope obser- 
vations on polycrystalline aluminium deformed in tension or by fatigue. The 
dislocation distribution in aluminium deformed in tension was studied as a 
function of stress. At stresses up to 3 kg mm? the distribution is extremely 
irregular; at higher stresses up to the fracture stress, polygon boundaries are 
formed which become increasingly well developed with increasing stress. 
Observations have been made on specimens fatigued at high stress, giving a 
life of 10° cycles, and low stress, giving a life greater than 10° cycles. The 
dislocation distribution in the former is similar to that in the unidirectionally 
deformed specimens. The low stress fatigue specimens show two new features. 
Firstly, polygonization does not occur despite a high dislocation density, and 
secondly a high density of dislocation loops similar to that found in quenched 
specimens is observed in some areas. The latter observation suggests the 
formation of large numbers of point defects during fatigue. 


§ 1. [INTRODUCTION 


STUDIES of recovery and recrystallization, of the release of stored energy, 
of lattice distortion and of flow stress have revealed important differences 
between initially annealed metals deformed in tension and by fatigue. 
The behaviour in fatigue depends on the stress level, and, following 
Kemsley (1956), we arbitrarily define low stress tests as those in which the 
fatigue life is greater than 10° cycles and high stress tests as those in which 
failure occurs in fewer than 10° cycles. Copper failed by fatigue at low 
stress does not recrystallize ; softening occurs by recovery which begins at 
a temperature below the normal recrystallization temperature and is not 
complete at 900°c (Wood 1955, Kemsley 1957). Clarebrough et al. (1957) 
showed by a calorimetric method that for copper specimens fatigued at 
high stress, energy is released by a combination of recovery and recrystalli- 
zation, but for the specimens fatigued at low stress only recovery occurs. 
Various workers (Gough and Wood 1936, Barrett 1937) have shown that 
for a number of fatigued metals the spreading of the x-ray diffraction 
spots along the Debye-Scherrer ares on back reflection photographs is 


negligible compared to that on specimens extended unidirectionally to a 
similar strain. 
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Broom and his co-workers have studied another important difference 
between fatigued and unidirectionally deformed material. Experiments 
by Broom et al. (1956) suggested that diffusion rates were increased by 
cyclic stressing in a number of precipitation-hardening aluminium alloys. 
Broom and Ham (1957) have observed an increased temperature depen - 
dence of the flow stress on fatigued copper and aluminium. This result 
and the results of their annealing experiments in copper (Broom and Ham 
1959) are consistent with the assumption that a considerable number of 
vacancies in the form of aggregates and possibly single vacancies are 
produced by fatigue. 

In view of these differences it was decided to compare by the trans- 
mission electron microscope technique the distribution and density of 
dislocations in unidirectionally deformed and fatigued aluminium. 


§ 2. EXPERIMENTAL TECHNIQUES 


Both the tensile and fatigue specimens were made from super-pure 
aluminium (99-999) supplied by the British Aluminium Co. The tensile 
specimens were produced from 1/16in. thick sheet which was reduced 80% 
by rolling and then cut into strips 0-012 x 0-50 x 2-0in. The specimens 
were subsequently annealed in air to produce a grain size of about 10p. 
The deformation was performed in tension at a rate of 10->sec-t. Under 
these conditions the specimens fractured at a true stress of about 7 kg mm~? 
after 35°, elongation. Since it was expected that the dislocation arrange- 
ment at any point on the curve would be related to the flow stress at that 
point, subsequent specimens were strained by different amounts corre- 
sponding to approximately equal stress increments up to the fracture stress. 

In order to ensure in the fatigue studies that the dislocation arrangement 
was typical of fatigue it was essential to avoid any superimposed uni- 
directional stresses. While the requirement of zero mean stress is best 
satisfied by using a thick test piece, the preparation of thin electron micro- 
scope specimens from them becomes increasingly difficult. For pure 
annealed aluminium a satisfactory compromise was made with test pieces. 
1/16in. thick, fatigued in plane bending. The fatigue specimens were 
prepared from 1/16in. thick sheet annealed to give a similar grain size to 
that in the tensile specimens. Standard plane bending test pieces of this 
thickness were then fatigued in reverse plane bending on a commercial 
Avery testing machine. The stress was adjusted to give fatigue lives 
between 5 x 104 cycles and 3 x 10® cycles. 

Electron transmission microscopy was carried out using a Siemens 
Elmiskop I operating at 100kv. The tensile specimens were thinned in 
the normal way by electropolishing (Tomlinson 1958). It was found that 
thin foils could be obtained from the 1/16in. thick specimens provided that 
these were large enough and that the polishing conditions were carefully 
controlled. To ensure that the area selected for examination in the 
fatigue specimens corresponded to the high stress region near the surface. 
of the bend test-piece, initial thinning was carried out from one side only, 
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the other side being protected with lacquer (Hirsch et al. 1959). Final 
polishing was from both sides, the lacquer being stripped from the protected 


surface. 
§ 3. DEFORMATION IN TENSION 


3.1. Observations 


Figure 1} shows the positions on the stress/strain curve corresponding 
to the specimens selected for examination in the electron microscope. 


Figal 


True Stress (kg/mm?) 


10 20 
Extension Cper cent) 


True stress/elongation curve for polycrystalline aluminium, showing points at 
which specimens were selected for examination in the electron microscope. 


The appearance of the metal prior to deformation is shown in fig. 2. 
Only isolated dislocations are present and regions of several hundred square 
microns completely free of dislocations are often found. The average 
density of dislocations in annealed specimens is about 5 x 10®cem-?. 
Specimens stressed to 1kgmm~? contain many areas similar to those in 
the annealed material. However, in certain local regions the density in 
an area of 20 square microns is as high as 5x 108cm~*. The individual 
dislocation lines in these regions tend to be long, often about 10. Typical 
irregular configurations of dislocations in a region of high dislocation 
density can be seen in fig. 3. Specimens stressed to 2kg mm? still contain 
areas comparatively free of dislocations but the regions of high density are 
more frequent and the maximum local dislocation density in an area of 
20 square microns is about 7 x 108cm~?. Many areas however are identical 
in appearance to those in specimens stressed to 1kgmm~; in particular 
the long disiocation lines are still observed (fig. 4). 


een eee si ar i 
+ All figures except fig. 1 are as plates. 
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The appearance of the dislocation arrangement in specimens stressed to 
3kgmm~ is however significantly different from that in specimens 
deformed at lower stresses. Thus there is a tendency for dislocations to 
occur in groups (fig. 5); furthermore the dislocations are shorter and most 
areas contain some dislocations. The arrangement suggests that in the 
densest regions local sub-boundaries are being formed. It should be noted 
however, that, whilst fig. 5 represents a typical region, there are still some 
areas of low dislocation density which resemble those found in the specimens 
stressed to L1kg mm“ and 2kgmm-~*. The density of dislocations in areas 
similar to that of fig. 5 is about 10®em~-. 

At a stress of 4kgmm~ there are already a few sub-boundaries (fig. 6) 
which are well developed compared with those found in specimens stressed 
to 3kgmm = (fig. 5). Most of the dislocations in specimens stressed to 
4kgmm~ lie in an irregular sub-boundary network, which separates 
regions comparatively free of dislocations (figs. 7 and 8). Again a con- 
siderable variation in dislocation density is apparent. Figure 7 shows an 
area very similar to that found in the specimens stressed to 3kgmm-~?. 
However, in the specimen stressed to 4kgmm-? the overall dislocation 
density is about 2 x 10°cm-?. 

Figure 9 shows a typical area in a specimen stressed to 7kgmm~*. The 
cell structure is well developed in most parts of the specimen. The sub- 
grain diameter is about 2, and the average change in orientation across a 
sub-boundary is about 1°. In general the regions between the sub- 
boundaries are free of dislocations. The density of dislocations averaged 
over both the sub-boundary region and the enclosed low density region 
was found to be about 4 x 10°cm™. 


3.2. Summary 


When considering the dislocation density in relation to the flow stress, 
it is important to note the extreme irregularity of the dislocation distri- 
bution at stresses up to 3kgmm~*. The resistance to deformation is 
provided not by a uniform internal stress field but by regions of high 
dislocation density. 

At higher stresses the rate of work-hardening decreases and poly- 
gonization begins, while the rate of increase of dislocation density also 
decreases. In a polycrystal the constraints will produce local bending, 
i.e. dislocations in a local region will tend to be of one sign. The 
rearrangement of these dislocations to form sub-boundaries is favoured 
energetically and it is interesting to observe the extremely low dislocation 
density in the interior of the cells. This is even more marked in material 
reduced 80%, by rolling; here the sub-boundaries are very sharp and the 
cells seldom contain any dislocations. With increasing stress all the 
dislocations in the interior of the subgrains appear to be swept into the 
sub-boundaries. 

The results obtained by transmission electron microscopy can be com- 
pared with the x-ray microbeam work of Hirsch and Kellar (1952), Hirsch 
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(1952) and Kelly (1954). Kelly found that the sub-grain size in aluminium 
reaches a minimum of 2-8 after 30% extension, which is in good agree- 
ment with the results of the present work. For specimens of initial grain 
size between 27 . and 53 4 (compared with 10 in the present experiments) 
Kelly found a total angular misorientation across one original grain of 19 
after 30%, extension. Assuming uniform bending across the grain this. 
gives an angle between adjacent sub-grains of about 2° for the smallest 
grain size. This agrees reasonably well with the estimate of 1° made in. 
the present experiments. 
It should be noted that dislocation loops are often observed in uni- 
directionally deformed specimens, see for example at A in figs. 5, 7 and 9. 


§ 4. DEFORMATION BY FATIGUE 


4.1. High Stress Fatigue Experiments 


As discussed in the introduction, high stress fatigue experiments are 
arbitrarily defined as those in which failure occurs in fewer than 10° cycles. 
The dislocation configuration in these specimens is similar to that observed 
in unidirectionally deformed specimens. Polygonization is observed, 
as shown in fig. 10. However, the sub-grain size is larger and the number 
of dislocations within the sub-grains is greater than that observed in 
unidirectionally deformed specimens with a similar dislocation density. 


4.2. Low Stress Fatigue Experiments 


The low stress fatigue specimens show two important features. Firstly 
no polygonization is observed although the total dislocation density in 
some regions is as great as 6 x 10®cm~?; this is as shown in fig. 11 after 
failure in 1-8 x 10% cycles. This figure shows a region of maximum density, 
but most areas contain a density of dislocation well in excess of that for 
which polygonization is well developed in unidirectionally deformed 
specimens. In the fatigue specimens none of these dense regions shows 
any tendency for polygonization. 

The second feature is the appearance in some areas of an extremely high 
density of dislocation loops. This is shown in fig. 12 after 1-4 x 10® cycles, 
an estimated 50°% of the fatigue life. The similarity of these specimens. 
to those of quenched aluminium (Hirsch et al. 1958) is striking. Figure 
13 shows at higher magnification an area of a specimen after 2-5 x 108 cycles, 
an estimated 90% of the fatigue life. A number of loops and a typically 
irregular dislocation similar to those observed by Hirsch ef al (1958) can 
be seen. Close examination of fig. 12 reveals that some of the irregular 
dislocations form part of rather irregular helices, e.g. at A. 

Since the loops are stable there is little doubt that they are prismatic in 
type, similar to those observed in quenched aluminium. There is how- 
ever a difference between the quenched and fatigued specimens. In the 
former the loops are in the main uniformly distributed except that regions 
surrounding dislocations or near grain boundaries are generally devoid of 
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loops. In the fatigued specimens however a high density of loops often 
occurs in regions of high dislocation density. Similar observations have 
been made in specimens of quenched Al-4°% Cu (Thomas and Whelan 1959) 
and occasionally in specimens of quenched Al (Silcox, unpublished). 

The density of loops in these local regions of high density is about 
5x 10cm; the density of dislocations in the form of loops is about 
3 x 10°em~ and the average diameter of the loopsisabout 200 A. Assuming 
the loops to be collapsed dises of vacancies, the corresponding concentration 
of vacancies is found to be about 5x 10-5. The density of other disloca- 
tions in these areas is about 4x 10®°em~*. These figures are -very similar 
to those obtained in the quenching experiments, where the density of loops 
is about 10cm, the loop diameter is about 200+1000 4 depending on 
the quenching rate, the density of dislocations in loops is about 10!°em-2 
and the corresponding concentration of vacancies is about 10-4. As was 
mentioned above, loops are also observed in unidirectionally deformed 
specimens. However the density of loops is much lower; the greatest 
density of loops observed in any area of a tensile specimen is about 
a 10 em: 


§ 5. Discussion 


The results described in the preceding sections help to clarify some 
features of the behaviour of fatigued metals. 

The circumferential spread of the x-ray spots around the Debye-— 
Scherrer rings in a back-reflection photograph is due to plastic curvature. 
The sharpness of the x-ray diffraction spots from low stress fatigue speci- 
mens shows that there is no plastic curvature in these specimens and 
therefore no polygonization. This is in accord with the present results. 
The dislocations appear to be arranged in a rather irregular manner. 
While there is some tendency for the formation of a random network (as 
suggested previously by a number of workers, see for example Hirsch 1956), 
many of the dislocations are long and twisted, meandering from one slip 
to another (fig. 11). The absence of an excess density of dislocations of 
one sign in any given area is as expected, since in low stress fatigue 
the resultant macroscopic deformation is very small, unlike that in 
unidirectional tension. 

The annealing behaviour of fatigue specimens (Wood 1955, Clarebrough 
et al. 1957, Kemsley 1957) also appears to be conditioned by the lack of 
plastic curvature. Recent transmission electron microscope observations 
on the mechanism of recrystallization of Ni (Bollman 1958) and Ag (Bailey, 
unpublished) suggest that recrystallization is due to the absorption. of 
deformed areas by the growth of small sub-grains produced after large 
deformations. The mobility of the low angle boundaries appears to 
increase with increasing misorientations, and the driving force is the 
difference in dislocation density on the two sides of the boundary. Absence 
of sufficient plastic curvature appears to suppress recrystallization, and 
recovery takes place over a wide range of temperature by polygonization 
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in the grains and by the movement of the existing large angle grain 
boundaries (Bailey, unpublished). This is similar to the case of the low 
stress fatigue specimens, although it is not clear whether recovery takes 
place by grain boundary movement and by climb and annihilation of 
dislocations of opposite sign or by the climb and annihilation process alone. 
The experiments on high stress fatigue indicate that the degree of 
polygonization is intermediate between that in the low stress fatigue and. 
that in the unidirectionally deformed material. This is in agreement with 
the recrystallization behaviour as measured on the stored energy 
experiments of Clarebrough ef al., in which the high stress fatigue 
specimens were found to recrystallize, but more often energy was released 
during recovery of the high stress fatigued specimens than in the case of 
the unidirectionally deformed specimens. 

With regard to the observations on dislocation loops, although some of 
the irregularly shaped loops may be the result of certain dislocation inter- 
actions, there is little doubt that most of the more or less circular loops are 
produced by the collapse of discs of point defects. The nature of the very 
irregular and sometimes helical dislocations also indicates the occurrence 
of climb and the presence of large numbers of point defects. In fact, as 
already mentioned above, the distribution and nature of the loops and 
dislocations are similar to those found in quenched Al-4% Cu (Thomas 
and Whelan 1959). The point defects might be produced by a dislocation 
intersection mechanism (Seitz 1952) or other processes involving jogs on 
dislocations (Friedel 1956, Mott 1957, Cottrell 1957). It is not possible to 
decide from the present experiments the type of point defect produced by 
fatigue. During plastic deformation, vacancies, aggregates of vacancies, 
interstitials and aggregates of interstitials can be formed directly by the 
mechanism of Friedel (1956). Whatever the mechanism, the results show 
clearly the presence of large numbers of point defects, thus supporting 
the hypothesis of Broom and his co-workers and their explanations of the 
anomalous diffusion rates and anomalous hardening of fatigue specimens. 
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ABSTRACT 


Magnesium oxide crystals plastically deformed under a three-point load 
develop internal slits coplanar with the (110) slip plane and parallel to the 
[001] bending axis in the tension region. Using etch pit techniques it has 
been shown that the slits lie along the edge of a (110) slip band and are 
confined between two adjacent orthogonal (110) slip bands. 

It is proposed that under certain circumstances edge dislocations moving 
in one of the (110) slip planes pile into the barrier provided by a wider (110) 
slip band and coalesce to form a slit nucleus along the lines of intersection. 
This nucleus lies parallel to the (110) plane and grows by cleavage over this 
plane until it meets another (110) slip band where it becomes halted. Thus 
cracks can be nucleated where slip bands intersect but, more important, 
they can also be stabilized by slip bands. 

If microcracks form in the early stages of plastic flow their growth is 
unrestricted and the material is brittle. If the crystal is first plastically 
deformed to introduce sufficient slip the growth of the microcracks is 

’ impeded in certain directions and they develop into narrow slits. The 
material is then able to deform even further. The correlation between 
crystal ductility and the appearance of the fracture surface is consistent with 
this interpretation. For brittle specimens fracture starts from a point, 
whereas for ductile specimens the fracture appears to start from one of the 
narrow slits. 


§ 1. INTRODUCTION 


In an earlier paper (Stokes et al. 1958) we have described the location 
and orientation of stable microcracks formed during the compression of 
magnesium oxide single crystals. These cracks were shown to be a direct 
consequence of slip over {110} planes and it was proposed that they were 
nucleated by the coalescence of edge dislocations under the influence of an 
applied shear stress. In this particular case, it was considered that the 
barrier, against which the dislocations piled up, consisted of a kink band 
created during deformation. 

More recently, we have found cracks in the tension region of crystals 
undergoing three-point bending whose location and orientation (i.e. 
parallel to the (110) slip planes) were the same as for those developed in 
compression (Stokes et al. 1959a). These microcracks were stable, in the 
sense that the crystals could continue to deform plastically in their presence 
even though their dimensions exceeded the critical value (~ 10 jx) estimated 
from Griffith’s equation. In the present paper we discuss the origin, 


y~ Communicated by the Authors. 
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growth and stabilization mechanism for these microcracks as well as the 
role that they play in the final fracture. 


§ 2. EXPERIMENTAL TECHNIQUES 


The testing methods were essentially the same as those described 
elsewhere (Stokes e¢ al. 1959a, b); crystal beams of fixed dimensions, 
tin. x fin. cross section and lin. in length, were centrally loaded at an 
estimated maximum strain rate of 1-5 x 10- persec. There were, however, 
two important modifications used in these experiments. 

First, for reasons which will become apparent, it was necessary to 
deform many of the crystals while they were continuously polished in 
hot, fresh, 85% -orthophosphoric acid. To facilitate this a supply of 
fresh acid was allowed to drip constantly from a reservoir into a glass or 
Teflon tray held in light contact with the lower (tension) surface of the 
crystal. The acid was heated by a small resistance heater wound around 
the outlet of the reservoir, maintaining a temperature of ~100°c at the 
specimen. Surface tension drew the hot acid up around the specimen 
so that it was almost completely immersed. The remainder of the 
apparatus was protected from the acid overflow by acid-resistant paint. 

Second, it was necessary to reveal the distribution of slip after deforma- 
tion by the use of a selective etching solution. Depending upon their 
surface condition, the crystals were either etched immediately or were 
first lightly polished for 15sec in boiling acid to re-establish a micro- 
scopically smooth surface. In view of the high dislocation density an 
etching time of only 3min, rather than the conventional 15min (Stokes 
et al. 1958), proved most effective. While individual dislocation etch 
pits were difficult to resolve, this treatment provided a clear distinction 
between, slipped and unslipped regions. 


§ 3. THe MecHanicaL PROPERTIES OF MAGNESIUM OXIDE CRYSTALS 
3.1. The Variation in Yield Strength and Ductility 


The mechanical properties of different batches of magnesium oxide 
crystals supplied by the Norton Company showed wide variation both 
in their strength and in the extent to which they deformed before fracture. 
We have measured resolved shear stresses for the onset of macroscopic 
plastic flow ranging from values of 6000 to 15000p.s.i. for different 
crystals}. This scatter in yield strength was reduced when specimens were 
cleaved from the same parent crystal, but the wide variation in plastic 
deflection to fracture remained. In some cases the crystals broke with 
no detectable macroscopic deformation whatsoever, while others underwent 
a deflection which corresponded to an estimated (i.e. assuming an elastic 
beam) surface strain of up to 15%. 


+ Shear stress (r) here is determined by resolving the maximum tension 
stress (c max) at the centre of the beam into the [110] slip direction, whereupon 
7=omax/2. o max is calculated from the simple elastic beam formula. 
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- It was thought that the reproducibility might be improved if the plastic 

damage introduced into the surface of the crystals by cleavage and 
subsequent handling was removed with a chemical polish (Stokes et al. 
1959b). Even with specimens standardized in this way the same 
unpredictable mechanical properties persisted. There were slight differ - 
ences in the mechanical behaviour between polished and unpolished. 
material however; polished specimens undergoing plastic deformation 
frequently exhibited yield drops, each of which was accompanied by an 
audible creak. These were associated with a sudden burst of slip. 


Fig. 1 
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DEFLECTION AT CENTRE OF CRYSTAL BEAM 
Representative stress—deflection curves for different magnesium oxide crystals. 
(A) Crystals tested in air; as-cleaved condition. (B) crystals tested in air; 
chemically polished condition. (C) Crystals tested in hot orthophos- 
phoric acid. 
Specimens numbered | or 2 were cleaved from the same parent crystal. 
P—-signifies cleavage lines originating at a point. 
L—signifies cleavage lines originating along a line. 


More consistent observations were obtained if a polished specimen was 
either removed from the testing machine and frequently repolished during 
the early stages of deformation or if it was continuously polished by 
immersing the tension surface in hot acid. (The dissolution rate was 
slow, an estimated l/min.) Under these conditions it was always 
possible to achieve some plasticity, although the exact amount was still 
subject to some scatter. The effect of the hot acid may be somewhat 
analogous to that of water in the familiar Joffe experiment on sodium. 
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chloride, in that microcracks which would otherwise embrittle the material 
were removed during the early stages of plastic flow. A detailed under- 
standing of the role of the acid awaits further experiments ; for the purpose 
of the present work however, it allowed ductility to be obtained consis- 
tently. 
Figure 1 includes representative stress—deflection curves obtained with 
a number of specimens having different surface treatments. Within the 
accuracy of our observations, both the intermittent and the continuous 
polish were equally effective in promoting ductility. 


3.2. Correlation Between the Appearance of the Fracture Surface 
and Crystal Ductility 


Examination of the fracture surface of each specimen revealed an 
interesting correlation. While the source of fracture was always located 
in the tension region, its position and form was related to the amount of 
preceding plastic deformation. For the most brittle specimens, i.e. those 
which showed little or no macroscopic deflection, the cleavage lines always 
appeared to radiate from a point which was generally located at the 
specimen corner. This type of fracture surface is characteristic of 
extremely brittle materials; in germanium under normal test conditions, 
for example, the tear lines can be traced back to a point (Johnston et al. 
1958). The observation suggests catastrophic propagation of a crack 
from a tiny defect. 

For the more ductile specimens on the other hand the cleavage lines 
were observed to originate from a line which was located either at the 
surface or inside the crystal in the tension region. In addition, the 
fracture surface contained other linear steps parallel to the originating 
line, along which new cleavage lines were generated. It would appear 
that the greater amount of preceding plastic deformation had influenced 
the crack propagation during fracture. These two characteristic fracture 
surfaces can be compared in fig. 2 (Pl. 105). 

It must be made quite clear that this behaviour was dictated by the 
plasticity rather than the particular environment under which the crystals 
were tested. In other words, irrespective of the surface treatment, if a 
crystal was sufficiently ductile, fracture appeared to originate along a 
line, if it was brittle, fracture originated from a point. For the remainder 
of this paper we will be concerned primarily with the fracture of the more 


ductile material. 


§ 4, THE FoRMATION AND STABILITY OF SLITS 
4.1. The Orientation of the Fracture Source 
The orientation of the line from which cleavage appeared to start in 
the ductile specimens is illustrated diagrammatically in fig. 3. All future 
mention of crystallographic surfaces and directions will be made with 
reference to this diagram. Examination of the crystal fracture surface 
302 
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(surface II in the diagram, henceforward to be referred to simply as IT) 
showed that the length of the line lay parallel to the bending axis, [001], 
while its profile intersected the edge surface (I) of the specimen along a 
line parallel to the slip direction, either [110] or [110]. This is shown 
clearly in fig. 4 (Pl. 106) where photomicrographs taken on adjacent surfaces 
of a fractured crystal are mounted side by sidef. In other words, the 
line was actually a narrow step in the fracture surface lying coplanar with 
one of the two slip planes whose zone axis was parallel to the bending axis. 
Originally this step constituted one surface of an internal slit as has 
previously been described (Stokes et al. 1958, 1959a). Thus in order to 
understand the fracture process we need first to be able to specify the 
mechanism whereby these slits are generated. 


Fig. 3 


SURFACE 2 


LINE OF FRACTURE 
ORIGIN SURFACE I 


SURFACE II 


Diagrammatic reconstruction of a crystal fractured under three point bending, 
showing the orientation of the step along which fracture starts. 


A microscopic survey of the tension surface (IIL) of specimens which 
had been deformed with both an intermittent and a continuous polish 
frequently revealed the existence of slits actually intersecting the tension 


{ The photomicrograph of the line profile was taken on a parallel internal 
surface obtained by cleaving the crystal. Continuously polishing a crystal 
in the hot acid tends to round off any sharp corners making illumination and 
focusing in these regions difficult for a good photomicrograph. 
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surface itself}. Figure 5 (a) (Pl. 106) and fig. 6 (PI. 107) illustrate examples. 
of surface slits in crystals which had not yet fractured. The sequence 
in fig. 5 shows how the final fracture originated from one such surface slit. 
Furthermore, fig. 5(b) reveals that the slit had switched out of the 
usual (110) slip plane into the (100) cleavage plane at the tension surface. 
(The ship plane component appears as a thin dark line because of its. 
orientation and is located just inside the tension surface.) Thus, even 
though the stable surface slit of fig. 5(@) contained a component in the 
cubic cleavage plane, the crystal still underwent a further estimated 1°, 
plastic elongation in air before fracture. It is extremely interesting to 
note that a magnesium oxide crystal can support a cleavage notch under 
a tension stress of approximately 20000 p.s.i. without immediate cata- 
strophic failure. 


4.2. Slits and Glide Bands 


From the photomicrographs it can be appreciated that a ductile specimen 
generally contained many more slits than the particular one responsible 
for eventual failure. In some cases more than 50 such slits were counted 
within a single crystal. While the larger ones were readily visible under 
the microscope (or even to the naked eye), the finer ones could best be 
seen under transmitted polarized illumination. It was possible therefore 
on a single specimen to witness slits at different stages of their development. 
In order to define the situation of the slit profile more precisely with 
respect to the bands of slip, crystals were first given a light etch and then 
surveyed. The specimen edge (I and parallel surfaces produced by 
cleavage) provided the most useful source of information. 

Figures 6, 7 (Pl. 108) and 8 (Pl. 109) are photomicrographs taken in the 
tension region of crystals which have been treated in this way. It can 
be seen that there were certain features common to all of the slits included. 
in these photomicrographs; these features can be listed as follows: 

(i) The slits were always to be associated with regions where orthogonal 
slip bands completely intersected one another. They were never found 
where a slip band terminated on intersection. 

(ii) They were always orientated in a plane parallel to the ‘wider’ of 
the intersecting bands. 

(iii) They were always located at the edge of the ‘wider’ slip band. 
In some eases slits were situated within the ‘ wider’ band, but we believe 
this to be a secondary effect in that the slits were initially formed along 
the edge and subsequently became absorbed by the growing slip band. 

(iv) More than one slit could be formed along the edge of a given ‘ wider ’ 
band (fig. 8), in which case they were generally confined to one edge 
Sn a ens Rei eetnn #48 9a ee eye eee 


+ It is interesting to note that a similar observation has been made on 
germanium at room temperature when tested in a chemical polish. Even 
though this material remains extremely brittle and the stress it supports is 
increased by a factor of ~ 102 the tension surface becomes covered by a network 
of linear parallel cracks immediately before fracture (Johnston et al, 1958). 
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although they have been observed simultaneously on both the acute and 
the obtuse edge (see fig. 9). 

(v) Most of the slits spanned the gap left between two of the “narrower ; 
bands which intersected the ‘wider’ band at 90°. Thus the large slit 
in fig. 7(b) spans the gap between the two ‘narrower’ slip bands A and B. 

Not every slip band intersection gave rise to a slit, neither could any 
particular feature be identified for those bands which did form slits. 
However, that some special condition must exist was demonstrated by 
the following experiment. The crystal in fig. 7 was first deformed to the 
stage represented in fig. 7(a). It was then cleaved along its length parallel 
to the edge surface (I) and the two halves further strained independently 
of one another. Both halves developed new slits in exactly the same 
location. These new slits can be seen for one half of the crystal in fig. 7 (0). 
Close microscopic investigation of the other half before straining gave no 
indication of a slit in the region where it was to be expected. The specific 
submicroscopic event to be associated with the nucleation of these slits will 
be discussed in § 4.3. 


Fig. 9 
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(a) BAND (b) BAND 


The nucleation of cracks by intersecting slip bands. 

(a) The location and orientation of cleavage cracks formed by the interaction 
of individual slip dislocations (after Cottrell 1958). (b) The location 
and orientation of cracks formed by the pile-up and coalescence of edge 
dislocations on one slip band against the other. i 


The way in which the slit-nucleus grew to microscopic dimensions could 
be inferred by looking through the tension surface (III) of a deformed 
specimen. Slits then appeared under polarized illumination as dark 
lines parallel to the [001] direction. (It should be noted that this direction 
is parallel to the edge dislocation lines in the slip bands.) While most of 
the slits extended only part of the way across the crystal width with one 
end at the edge surface (I), some were observed to extend over the whole 
width, others were short. and completely internal. Figure 10 (Pl. 109) 
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“includes photomicrographs of an internal slit taken at different strains by 
focusing beneath the tension surface. Using the small gas bubbles as 
markers it can be seen that the slit has increased its length in both directions 
while its width remains unchanged. 

Direct observation of the slit surface itself was possible with certain 
specimens ; fig. 11 (Pl. 109) for example was taken, on the surface (surface 
II rotated through 45°) of the large slit responsible for the failure of the 
specimen in fig. 7(c). The figure shows that growth took place by cleavage 
and that the direction of propagation was predominantly (in the later stages 
at least) perpendicular to the length of the slit in a direction from top to 
bottom in the photomicrograph. Etch pits developed on the slit surface 
were due to dislocations on the {110} planes intersecting the slit surface 
along (111) directions. Presumably they were introduced by stresses 
at the tip of the slowly moving (110) plane cleavage crack (Gilman 1957). 
It was significant that the etch pit density was highest in the vicinity of 
the cleavage lines. 

From the cleavage lines in fig. 11 it may be concluded that the slit 
nucleated along the line AB. This line corresponded with that tip of the 
slit profile in fig. 7 closest to the tension surface. In this particular case 
therefore it was possible to specify the particular pair of slip bands to be 
associated with the slit nucleation. Furthermore, the exact line of inter- 
section along which nucleation took place could also be identified. <A 
similar analysis has been performed on a number of slits and it has been 
found that only two of the four possible lines along which two bands inter- 
sect, develop cracks. These were located diametrically opposite one 
another as illustrated in fig. 9(b). On the acute edge of the ‘wider’ 
slip band the site of nucleation was on that side of the ‘narrower’ band 
farthest from the tension surface, and vice versa. 

A similar conclusion followed from observations of a few slits which 
appeared not to span the gap between two narrow bands completely, 
as described in feature (v) above. An example is included in fig. 7 (a) 
where only one tip of the slit profile was located at a slip band intersection. 
It was presumed that the other tip was located along a second ‘narrower’ 
slip band which did not emerge at the surface under observation. 

Before discussing the mechanism of slit formation it is first necessary to 
describe briefly how slip bands are developed in magnesium oxide. We 
have reported elsewhere (Stokes et al. 1959b) that slip first appears in 
polished crystals at a stress of approximately two thirds the macroscopic 
yield stress. At this stress the segments are short and appear to consist 
of a single line of dislocations. As the strain is further increased each of the 
individual slip lines become wider to form a slip band. The shear within 
the slip band is fairly uniform so that should it cut a pre-existing band the 
latter becomes sheared in the manner which can be seen in fig. 6. Hach 
slip band expands like a Luders band by the nucleation and multiplication 
of dislocation loops at its edge. This process can also be seen to be taking 
place in fig. 6. In other words slip at any instant is confined to the edge 
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ofaslip band. (A similar observation has also been reported by Washburn 
(private communication). ) 


4.3. Proposed Mechanism of Slit Formation 


On the basis of evidence presented in, the preceding section we conclude 
that the formation of slits involves a two-stage process. In the first, or 
nucleation, stage sub-microscopic slits form along a line where slip bands. 
intersect. In the second stage this slit nucleus grows from some point 
along its length to a size and form which can readily be recognized under 
the microscope. 

With respect to the first stage; our information concerning the nature 
of the slit nucleus is necessarily indirect. Let us consider the manner in 
which two orthogonal expanding slip bands can interact. The sign, 
position and direction of motion of the edge dislocations at any instant 
are illustrated in fig. 9. Different configurations develop depending upon 
whether one considers (a) the interaction of individua] dislocations in the 
two slip bands or (6) the piling up of dislocations in one slip band against 
a barrier provided by the other. In the first configuration dislocation 
reactions of the kind 

4a[110]+4a[110]——a[100] 

take place along all four lines of intersection. Such a mechanism has 
been described by Cottrell (1958) and Orowan (1954) as a possible means 
of generating crack nuclei. However, as Cottrell has pointed out, the 
dislocation reaction for this particular slip system does not involve a 
reduction in elastic energy so the resulting cleavage dislocations are 
unlikely to be stable. Assuming for the moment that they are stable, 
then their situation and orientation would be as given in fig. 9 (a) with the 
slit nuclei lying in the cleavage plane rather than the slip plane. Micro- 
cracks formed at A or B in fig. 9 (a) would be situated within the slip band 
intersection and, for reasons to be discussed later, probably would not 
grow, while those formed at C or D would be orientated parallel to the 
tensions direction. 

In our opinion the present observations are more consistent with the 
mechanism assumed by Stroh (1955) in which edge dislocations forced 
against a barrier coalesce to form the crack nucleus. It is proposed here 
that under certain circumstances an avalanche of dislocations released at 
the edge of the ‘narrower’ slip band are unable to intersect the orthogonal 
‘wider’ slip band. These dislocations pile wp, coalesce and nucleate a 
sub-microscopic slit, defined as the Stroh-crack. The Stroh-crack lies 
parallel to the edge dislocation lines which form it and thus to the [001] 
bending axis. The plane of the Stroh-crack is perpendicular to the 
‘narrower’ slip band and therefore parallel to the ‘wider’ slip band. 
Again the Stroh-crack mechanism can function at all four lines of the 
slip band intersection, but for only two of these, C and D in fig. 9(b) can 
the Stroh-crack grow. The reason for this will become clear later. (C and 
D correspond with the two locations observed in the tension region. 
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The following questions then remain: how does the ‘wider’ band 
provide an effective barrier to edge dislocations and why are certain 
intersections preferred? At the moment the answer to these questions 
must remain conjectural. There is already evidence, in fig. 7 for example, 
that intersecting slip bands can provide a temporary barrier to one another. 
Many of the narrow slip bands in these photomicrographs terminate at a 
‘wider’ slip band. When the strain is further increased they cut through 
and move on to the next ‘wider’ slip band. It will be noticed that no 
slip bands terminate in the region between two wide slip bands. As 


Fig. 12 


NUCLEATION STABILIZATION WIDER SLIP BAND 
SLIP BAND SLIP BAND (110) PLANE 
(T10) PLANE (110) PLANE 


Proposed mechanism of slit formation. Slit nucleates along AB by pile-up 
and coalescence of edge dislocations in nucleation slip band. Slit 
grows by cleavage over (110) plane propagating in direction [110] 
perpendicular to AB. Slit is stabilized by slip band along line CD. 


already suggested the specific event to be associated with crack nucleation 
may depend upon the dynamic growth of an existing narrow slip band, in 
that a burst of slip occurring along its edge cannot cut through the 
‘wider’ slip band. Obviously further details of the growth and inter- 
action of slip bands are essential to an understanding of the fracture process 


in this material. 
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The second stage of slit formation, the growth of the Stroh -crack, 
occurs by cleavage. The most satisfactory explanation for the combined 
observations of figs. 10 and 11 assumes that the Stroh-crack eventually 
attains the critical dimensions for cleavage propagation over the (110) 
plane under the applied stress c. Propagation in the slip direction [110] 
starts from some point along its length AB in fig. 12, and continues over 
the edge of the ‘ wider’ band until the crack front meets another slip band 
along the line CD where it becomes halted. It still remains free to extend 
lengthwise however, thereby developing into a narrow slit. In keeping 
with the previous notation (Stokes et al. 1958) the slit produced by the growth 
of the Stroh-crack is defined as the ‘secondary crack’. It should be 
noted that for the crystal deformed under compression, as described in the 
earlier paper, the secondary crack was orthogonal to the Stroh-crack. 
This was due to the local stress field in the vicinity of the ‘wider’ slip 
band. In the present case where the crystal is under tension the 
secondary crack has the same orientation as the Stroh-crack. 


4.4, Slit Stabilization 


As described in the previous sections (4.2 and 4.3) the secondary crack 
was bound at both edges by slip bands, one of which provided the disloca- 
tions responsible for nucleating the crack while the other stopped its 
growth over the whole length. The manner in which slip bands can 
impede propagating cleavage cracks has been investigated by other 
authors (Gilman 1958, Melankholin and Regel 1955). In particular 
Gilman has shown that when a running {100} plane cleavage crack inter- 
sects a band of screw dislocations the density of cleavage lines increases 
for crystals of the rock-salt system. <A similar behaviour is to be expected 
for a cleavage crack on the (110) plane especially since it intersects the 
band of screw dislocations orthogonally rather than at 45°, leading to a 
greater cleavage step height. Presumably the sudden increase in the 
total surface area and the extra amount of plastic work required to force 
the crack through the slip band becomes prohibitive with respect to the 
decrease in elastic strain energy associated with its growth and the crack 
is halted. By the same argument it seems unlikely that a Stroh-crack 
will grow when formed within a slip band, as is required along the lines 
A and B in fig. 9 (6d). 


4.5. The Final Stage of Fracture 
The last stage in the breakdown of the crystal commences when the 
secondary cracks, which were bound at both edges by slip bands, switch 
their orientation into the (100) cleavage plane (EF in fig. 12). These 
cleavage plane components have still to cut their way through a region 
densely populated with screw dislocations (either the ‘wider’ or the 
‘narrower’ slip band) so that the rate of propagation is restricted and the 
crack stable. The switch in orientation results in the edge profile of the 
cracks assuming an S-shape, which can just be distinguished for some of 
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‘the slits illustrated in fig. 8. A better example of a slit profile containing 
a cleavage component has been included in fig. 2 of a previous publication 
(Stokes e¢ al. 1959a). When the cleavage component finally severs the 
slip bands it runs into an unslipped region where it can accelerate to a 
velocity high enough to overcome any further impedance which may be 
offered by slip bands, and catastrophic failure ensuesy. 


§ 5. SUMMARY OF THE FRACTURE MECHANISM 


To summarize the mechanism of fracture for the particular conditions 
of our experiments, viz. fairly ductile crystals tested under three point 
loading at a low strain rate, we have the following stages : 

(1) It seems reasonable to assume that a burst of edge dislocations 
moving along the edge of a certain narrow slip band piles up against the 
barrier provided by a ‘wider’ slip band. The pile-up coalesces to form a 
Stroh-crack nucleus lying in the plane of the ‘wider’ slip band. 

(2) The Stroh-crack nucleus grows by cleavage over the (110) slip plane 
to form the secondary crack. 

(3) The secondary crack becomes stabilized by a slip band which it 
intersects along its whole length, resulting in the formation of a slit, the 
‘dimensions of which are dictated by the slip band spacing. 

(4) The secondary crack switches its orientation into the cubic cleavage 
plane where its rate of propagation is still restrained by the slip bands. 

(5) The cubic cleavage plane component breaks through the slip band 
into an unslipped region where it accelerates for catastropic failure. 

It remains to be determined whether or not this same mechanism applies 
under more general conditions, i.e. for brittle specimens (where, it will 
be remembered, cleavage lines originate from a point) or for different 
Strain rates and loading conditions. 

It should be pointed out that the majority of the ductile crystals used 
for the present observations preferred to slip almost exclusively over the 
two {110} slip planes whose zone axis was parallel to the bending axis (see 
figs. 6, 7 and 8 for example). This was the case even though the resolved 
shear stress was the same for the pair of {110} planes whose zone axis was 
perpendicular to the tension surface (III). The reason for the suppression 
of slip on the one system is not understood and its significance with respect 
to the generality of the above mechanism remains to be determined. 
There is other evidence in the literature to indicate that this mechanism 
of fracture may apply for other ductile crystals of the rock-salt system 
where slip is confined to a pair of planes having a common zone axis. 
Bobrikov (1957) has related the occurrence of microcracks on the surface 
of sodium and potassium chloride crystals deformed under tension to the 


+ It should be noted that the ragged profile apparent in fig. 7 (c) is 
entirely an illumination effect produced by rounding and slight chipping at 
this edge of the crystal. The true profile is more typically like that shown in 
fig. 4 (a), although even here there is an illumination problem at the lower 
edge of the crystal. 
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preferred activation of a slip on a given pair of {110} planes. Microcracks 
were observed only on that cube face which contained the zone axis of the 


two intersecting slip planes. 


§ 6. CONCLUSIONS 


In the first place we may conclude that microcracks can be nucleated 
where slip bands intersect. Second, and more important, this work lends 
further support to the contention that it is the growth rather than the 
nucleation of the microcrack which is the critical stage in the fracture 
process. Thus in the early stages of plastic flow where the slip bands are 
narrow and widely spaced, a microcrack, once formed, can grow and 
accelerate to a velocity high enough to overcome any impedance offered by 
other narrow slip bands. It is able to achieve the terminal velocity for 
fracture and the material is brittle. If, on the other hand, a crystal has 
been first plastically deformed to introduce a sufficient number of slip 
bands, microcracks can grow only in the controlled manner described 
here to form slits. Catastrophic failure does not then immediately occur 
and the material can deform further. We conclude that the distribution 
and density of slip is a most important factor in determining the fracture 
behaviour of magnesium oxide single crystals. 
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ABSTRACT 


Ilford G5 nuclear research emulsions were irradiated with neutrons with an 
energy of the order of 900 Mey. The characteristics of the disintegrations 
observed in the heavy nuclei of the emulsion are given and compared with the 
corresponding results for 950 Mey protons. 


§ 1. Lyrropuction 


THE characteristics of the disintegration of the nuclei of a nuclear research 
emulsion produced by high energy protons have been studied by a number 
of workers. Lock and March (1955) and Lock et al. (1955) used protons 
with an energy of 600 Mev and 950 Mev respectively. Philbert (1956) used 
900 Mev protons and Lannutti et al. (1955) used 2300 Mev protons. Many 
more studies have been made at lower energies, but in these meson 
production would not play an important part. 

No similar studies have been made with neutrons with an energy of 
above 350 Mev (Bernardini e¢ al. 1952). 


§ 2, EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 


The circulating proton beam of the Birmingham synchrotron working at 
an energy of 960 Mev was allowed to strike a 3in. thick Be target placed 
within the vacuum chamber. Nuclear emulsions were placed in a colli- 
mated neutron beam at a distance of 10 metres from the Be target with 
their surfaces horizontal and one edge parallel to the neutron beam 
direction. Protons were bent away from the emulsions by the fringing 
field of the machine. 

A Watson binocular microscope with a x 20 oil immersion objective 
and x10 eyepieces was used to search the emulsions for two or more 
tracks appearing to originate at the same point. All events were examined 
using a x 90 oil immersion objective and x 10 eyepieces to confirm that 
the tracks did originate at the same point. 
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The events were classified using the notation employed by Lock et al. 
(1955), in which an event with n secondary branches, of length greater than 
10 microns, was denoted as an n prong event. Two-prong events in which 
the grain density of both prongs were equal, and in which it was not 
possible to ascertain the direction of motion of the particles responsible, 
were assumed to be due to elastic scattering and eliminated from the 
analysis. 

Using the alpha particle method (Heidmann and Leprince-Ringuet 
1948) 15% of the remaining events were assigned to reactions occurrmg 
in the light nuclei of the emulsion. Counter experiments, such as those of 
Booth et al. (1958) on the absorption cross section of neutrons with an 
energy of 765 Mev, indicate a value of the order of 25% for events occurring 
in light nuclei. This discrepancy is not surprising in view of the 
uncertainties in the alpha particle method. However, in the past this 
method has provided a means of eliminating a number of the interactions 
with light nuclei. 

A total of 477 events were assigned to heavy nuclei reactions and for 
these the energy and angle of each prong was found. Range—energy 
tables were consulted to obtain the energy of prongs stopping within 
the emulsion and grain density measurements made for prongs leaving 
the emulsion employing relativistic electrons from a-py-e decays for 
normalization. 


§ 3. Prone DISTRIBUTION 


In fig. 1 the dotted line shows the prong distribution for heavy nuclei 
according to the alpha particle method in the present investigation; the 
solid line the distribution obtained by Lock and March for a proton 
bombarding energy of 600 Mev ; and the broken line the results at a proton 
energy of 950mMev of Lock et al. The three sets of results have been 
normalized to the same number of events with three or more prongs. An 
uncertainty in the two-prong results in the present experiment due to 
scattering of charged particles and scanning efficiency might be expected. 

The present results tend to lie between the two proton results. The 
number of events with more than eight prongs in the present experiment 
shows that the neutron beam probably contains many neutrons with an 
energy greater than 600 Mev. 

Because of the difference in charge of the bombarding particle, prong 
distributions of neutron induced reactions should not be strictly compared 
with prong distributions of proton induced reactions. By considering 
the measured cross-section for p+ p elastic scattering and p+ p collisions 
leading to 7* and 7° production, and also the cross section for n+ p elastic 
scattering and n+p collisions leading to a+, a~ and 7° production, it is 
found that the total number of charged secondaries in a proton—nucleon 
reaction divided by the total number of charged secondaries in a neutron— 
nucleon reaction is about 1-6. This difference in prong distribution 
between neutron and proton induced reactions might be observed in 
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reactions in which only a few of the nucleons of the complex nucleus took 
a major part in the initial cascade. Hence when comparing stars induced 
by neutrons with proton induced stars it is perhaps valid to add 0:6 prongs 
to neutron induced stars with a small number of prongs. This modi- 
fication would give a flatter prong distribution in closer agreement with 
the 950 Mev proton results. 


Fig. 1 
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Prong distribution for various energies of bombarding particle. 


The total mean prong number of the present experiment and that 
obtained for protons with an energy of 950 Mev are 4:6 + 0-2 and 5-0 + 0-2 
respectively. Hence the evidence of a lower prong number for neutron 
induced stars is not conclusive. 


§ 4. ENERGY AND ANGULAR DISTRIBUTION OF PRONGS 


Using the nomenclature of Brown et al. (1949), the tracks were divided 
into three classes according to their grain density. Tracks with a grain 
density corresponding to a proton of energy less than 30 Mev are referred 
to as black tracks. Those corresponding to a proton energy of between 
30 Mev and 450Mev are referred to as grey, and the remainder as shower 
tracks. 

The average number of shower, grey and black tracks in the present 
investigation is 0-2, 1-4 and 2-8, while the results reported for 950 Mev 
protons were 0-54, 1-11 and 2-61. The proton data contained one-prong 
events and are not directly comparable with the present results. If it is 
assumed that the secondary of all one-prong events is a shower or a grey 
track the average number of shower plus grey tracks per star becomes 1:5 
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and this has to be compared with the value 1-6 obtained here. The average 
number of black tracks observed in the proton and neutron experiment 
are also equal within statistics. 

The mean number of shower plus grey tracks for events with 2-4, 5-7 
and 8-11 prongs for neutron induced stars is 1-3, 2-0 and 2-5 and for proton 
induced stars is 1-7, 2:3 and 2-3, respectively. 

Figure 2 shows the angular distribution of shower, grey and black 
tracks observed in the present experiment. These results indicate, as 
expected, that the angular distribution of the emitted particles tend to 
isotropy as the energy of the emitted particle decreases. 
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Angular distributions of black, grey and shower tracks. 


The forward to backward ratio of shower, grey and black tracks in the 
present investigation is 7-5+3-0, 3-241-5 and 1:9+0-3 and the results 
obtained for 950Mev protons was 22+7, 541-5 and 1:4+0-1. The 
proton results contain one prong events and if these are assumed to be all 
shower tracks at forward angles then the forward to backward ratio in 
that study becomes 16 +5. 
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§ 5. ConcLusrons 


The neutron beam obtained by charge exchange scattering of protons 
with an energy of 960 Mev on Be contains a considerable fraction of high 
energy neutrons. The nuclear disintegrations produced by these neutrons 
in the complex nuclei of a nuclear research emulsion are similar to the dis- 
integrations produced by protons with an energy of the order of 950 Mev. 
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ABSTRACT 


The effect of silicon and oxygen in solid solution on the damping of iron 
(vibrating at 1-03 ¢.p.s.) has been studied. The damping is independent of 
vibrational amplitude up to a critical amplitude. The variation of this 
critical amplitude with temperatures and solute concentration has been 
studied. From the temperature variation of the critical amplitude a binding 
energy of 0-004 ev between a silicon atom and a dislocation has been obtained. 
Above the critical amplitude, the damping varies with amplitude of vibration. 
This variation has been compared with that deduced by Granato and Liicke’s 
(1956) model for mechanical damping due to dislocations. 


§ 1. IvTRODUCTION 


THERE are many sources of damping in metals (Nowick 1954b). The 
present work is confined to that due to static hysteresis. It was carried 
out using alloys of iron and silicon partly because of their commercial 
importance in the electrical industries and partly because of the sparsity 
of results on simple iron alloys in the field. The object of the research was 
to obtain information regarding the interaction of silicon and oxygen with 
dislocations in iron. 

The diminishing of the damping due to static hysteresis by the addition 
of alloying elements has been studied by Weertman and Salkovitz (1955) 
and by Weinig and Machlin (1956). The former tested dilute solutions 
of lead at a frequency of 30Ke.p.s. and found that the damping was 
amplitude independent up to a certain critical amplitude of vibration 
above which it became dependent upon the amplitude. The latter tested 
copper solutions at 1ce.p.s. and found that the damping varied with the 
amplitude for all amplitudes used. 


§ 2. MATERIALS AND EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 
The iron was kindly supplied by the British Iron and Steel Research 
Association and their analyses are given in table 1. Two samples of iron 
were used, one melted in air and the other the same iron melted in air and 
then melted in hydrogen to remove oxygen to a low concentration. From 
this batch of iron, iron-silicon alloys were melted and cast in a resistance- 
heated vacuum furnace. The silicon has a minimum purity of 99-99 Si 
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the chief impurity being iron. The half pound ingots were hot rolled to 
0-25im. diameter pickled and cold drawn to 0:027in. diameter. The 
making and working of the iron-silicon alloys were carried out in this 
Department. 

Internal friction tests were carried out on specimens 2in. x 0-027 in. by 
measuring the free decay of a torsion pendulum with a lamp and scale at 
3m distant and a frequency of 1-03¢.p.s. The tensile stress from the 
inertia bar on the specimen was 3461b/sq.in. A small furnace surrounded 
the specimen, the temperature being determined by a chromel—alumel 
thermocouple (0:0148 in. thick) with its tip within 0-25in. of the specimen 
centre. All tests were carried out in air. 

Before testing, specimens were treated in dry hydrogen, for three hours 
at 900°C. For the latter, the hydrogen, was first passed over a commercial 
room temperature catalyst (to convert any oxygen to water vapour) and 
the water vapour adsorbed by activated alumina. This treatment was 
sufficient to completely decarburize the specimens. 


Table 1. Analyses of Samples Used 


Sample C Si Mn S Pp O N 
AHL? | 0-0034 | 0-0025 | 0-005 | 0-005 | 0-001 | 0-0017 | 0-0035 
AGBY | 0-004 0-002 oe 0-004 — 0-28 0-01 
V2 a Sata ws = = 2s we 
V3 — Ly — — — — 
Bl5t — 2°83 — — — — = 


+ Samples and analyses supplied by B.L.S.R.A. 


The mean grain diameter of all specimens was the same, namely, 0-042 cm. 


§ 3. RESULTS 


The effect of the amplitude of vibration on the damping at room tem- 
perature is shown in fig. 1. Here log amplitude is plotted against the 
number of vibrations. The damping, i.e. log decrement, is given by the 
slope of the graph. In each case there is an amplitude below which the 
log decrement is constant and above which it increases with amplitude. 
The surface strain corresponding to this amplitude will be referred to as 
the critical shear strain. The critical shear strains are listed in table 2 
and increase with silicon concentration and oxygen concentration. The 
large effect of oxygen as compared with that of silicon is quite remarkable. 
The damping in the amplitude independent region also varies with solute 
concentration, being lowest for the highest concentration (see fig. 1 and 
table 2). 

The effect of temperature on the damping in the amplitude independent 
range is shown in fig. 2 and the effect on the critical shear strain in fig. 3. 


op 
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Variation of damping at 20°c with amplitude of vibration and solute 
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The effect of temperature on the damping in the amplitude independent 
range. 
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As might be expected, the damping increases and the critical shear strain 
decreases with increase in temperature. However, no variation of critical 
shear strain with temperature was detected for the high purity iron (AHL). 


Fig. 3 
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Table 2. Variation of Critical Shear Strain and Damping with 
Solute Concentration 


Critical strain | Critical shear Amplitude | Amplitude 


Specimen amplitude ene oa era 
AHL 2-7 cm 6-08 x 10-° 0-0038 0-0057 
AGB 7-95 cm Lei 9x 1054 0-0014 0-0015 
11% Si 4:07 cm 9-21 x 10-5 0-0029 0-0044 
1-997, 81 6-03 cm 1-36 10 0-0023 0-0033 
2:83% Si 6-92 cm 1-56 x 10-4 0-0021 0-0044 


In the amplitude dependent range the damping values quoted in table 2 
are the average values of the damping for amplitudes up to 2cm above the 
critical value. In this range an increase in solute concentration decreases 
the damping; a decrease in temperature also decreases the damping as 
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may be seen in fig. 4 in which are plotted some results for the i 9% Si iron 
alloy. Similar results were found for the 1-1% and the 2°83°% Siiron. alloy. 
There appeared to be no variation with temperature of the amplitude 
dependent damping in the case of the high purity iron (AHL). 


Fig. 4 
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The effect of temperature on the damping in the amplitude dependent 
range. 


§ 4. DIscuSSION 


Figure | shows that there is a sharp break in the plot of log amplitude/ 
number of vibrations above which the damping is amplitude dependent. 
Weertman and Salkovitz (1955) have observed a similar sharp ‘break- 
point’ on testing lead containing small amounts of either bismuth, tin or 
cadmium. These measurements were carried out at a frequency of 
30 Ke.p.s. Caswell (1957) has made similar observations on copper 
containing gold. However, Weinig and Machlin (1956) found that for 
copper alloyed with small amounts of either aluminium, silver, nickel or 
silicon the damping is amplitude dependent even for low amplitudes. 
These measurements were carried out at a frequency of 1c.p.s. 

The room temperature damping of pure metals and alloys is taken as 
being due to the movement of dislocations. Granato and Liicke (1956) 
have postulated a theory of the mechanical damping due to dislocations 
which they developed from the earlier theories of Koehler (1952) and 
Nowick (1950, 1954a,b). Koehler suggested that the damping under a 
small applied stress was due to the bowing out of dislocation lines pinned 
by impurity atoms. The model which Granato and Liicke propose 
consists of a network of dislocations which are pinned by two different 
types of pinning points. If it is assumed that a well annealed crystal 
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contains a network of dislocations, the length of the dislocation loop, Ly, 
will be determined by the intersection of the dislocation network. On 
introducing impurity atoms, however, weaker pinning points will be formed 
due to the attraction of the solute atoms to the dislocation lines and the 
length of the dislocation loop will be shortened to Lg (see fig. 5). The 
model has to be modified in the mathematical treatment to take into 
account the distribution of lengths Z, which will occur. 


Fig. 5 


(a) (b) (c) (g) 


Dislocation damping model proposed by Granato and Liicke. 


Granato and Liicke showed that this mechanism will lead to two types 
of damping, one a dynamic loss and the other a static loss. Under a small 
applied stress the dislocations vibrate between the impurity pinning points 
((a) to (c)) and a dynamic loss will result due to the phase lag between, the 
motion of the dislocation and the oscillating stress. This will contribute 
an amplitude independent, frequency dependent component to the 
damping. At low frequencies the damping will be small but it will reach 
a maximum near the resonant frequency, which is determined by the loop 
length. 

As the stress is increased the dislocations are pulled from their impurity 
pinning points and expand to a new loop determined by the distance 
between the stronger pinning points (fig. 5(d), (e)). This stress is believed 
to correspond to the critical shear strain determined in this work. On 
reversing the stress field the long loop will collapse along a path determined 
by the long loop length, thus giving a static hysteresis effect. When the 
loops have completely collapsed they are again pinned by the impurity 
atoms and the same type of path is followed in the other half cycle of stress. 
This will contribute to the damping a component which, at low frequencies, 
is amplitude dependent and frequency independent. 
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The damping is therefore composed of two components, i.e. 
A=A,+Ag ME girth eet yh (1) 
where A is the total damping, A, is the amplitude independent damping, 
A,, is the amplitude dependent damping. As the stress is increased further 
the dislocations will bow out and multiply according to the Frank—Read 
mechanism (fig. 5 (d) to (g)). 


4.1. Amplitude Dependent Loss 


According to the theory of Granato and Liicke all the amplitude depen- 
dent data are describable in terms of a single function of the form 


N= Cy legeRD (—Coleg) 29% 1 ee eek? 
where ¢, is the shear strain, and C, and C, are constants for a given metal. 
Therefore, if the experimental data are plotted in the form 


loge,A, against 1/é, 
a straight line plot should be obtained. The slope of the line is given by 
C,=KeéalL, se nat Re Cae een 


where ¢’ is the fractional difference in size of the solvent and solvent atoms, 
a is the lattice constant, K is a factor depending on the orientation and 
anisotropy of the specimen, L,, is the characteristic impurity pinned dis- 
locationlength. Granato and Liicke showed this to be true for the measure - 
ments of Weertman and Salkovitz (1955) on lead containing small amounts 
of either bismuth, tin or cadmium. 

In the present investigation the amplitude independent background has 
been taken for A;. This follows a convention introduced by Caswell (1957), 
although Kamentsky (1957) has pointed out that this background is not 
fully explained by the Granato and Liicke theory for A,. 

Figures 6 and 7 show that the experimental data for AHL, 1-1°% Si and 
1-9° Si irons are in good agreement with eqn. (2). The slope of the line 
C, increases with increasing silicon content (the difference between C, for 
the 0% Si and the 1-1%Si is very small but significant). This is in agree- 
ment with eqn. (3), which predicts that as the impurity pinning points 
become closer and more effective (i.e. as L, decreases) C, will increase. 
However, the theory predicts that C, should be proportional to the con- 
centration of impurity on the dislocation line, which would be expected in 
turn to be proportional to the average concentration in the metal. It is 
obvious from fig. 6 that this is not so. The rate of decrease of C, with 
silicon, concentration is less than that required for proportionality. 

Figure 7 shows that C, (the slope of the lines plotted) decreases with 
increase in temperature. This is attributed to an increase in Lg (see 
eqn. (3)) brought about by the fewer number of solute atoms at the dis- 
locations at the higher temperatures. If solute atoms are attracted to the 
dislocations by a Cottrell mechanism, one would expect the concentration 
C to be equal to Cyexp (@/kT) where @ is the interaction energy. A plot 
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of log C, against 1/7’ should thus be in a straight line of slope Q/k. This 
has been tried in fig. 8 using the results in fig. 7. 

The points lie on a curve but appear to be asymptotic to a straight line at 
the lower temperatures. The deviation from a straight line at the higher 
temperatures may be attributed to shearing taking place at the crystal 
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Variation of the shear strain with the damping in the amplitude dependent 
range at various temperatures. 
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boundaries. This is known to occur as the temperature is increased : e.g. 
(Gibbons 1953) an internal friction peak due to crystal boundary shearing 
has been observed at 570°c. The straight line portion of the graph corre- 
sponds to an interaction energy of approximately 0-012 ev. This value 
may not be very accurate since it involved taking the differences of 
differences in its calculation. 

A second method of estimating Q is to consider the variation of the 
critical shear strain with temperature. According to Cottrell (1953) the 
yield strength of an alloy is proportional to C, the concentration on, the 
dislocation lines, provided C is small (as it is in this case). The temperature 
variation of C is given by 

C=C,exp (Q/k), 


Fig. 8 


Variation of log C’, with temperature. 


so that a plot of log critical shear strain against 1/7’ should give a straight 
Ime. The experimental points lie on quite good straight lines as may be 
seen in fig. 3. From the slopes of the lines one obtains Q=0-004 ev for 
silicon in iron and Q = 0-006 for oxygen in iron. 

Cottrell (1953) calculated that the maximum binding energy of a solute 
atom with a dislocation is a346/2. The value of 8 (= (1/a)da/dc) is approxi- 
mately 10~° for dilute solutions of silicon in iron (Farquhar ef al. 1945), 
p=824x 10" (Schmidt and Boas 1950) and a=2-83A (Farquhar et al. 
1945). Using these values, @ is 0-0058ev. No value of Q can be calcu- 
lated for the case of oxygen in iron owing to lack of data on the lattice 
parameters. 

From the experimental point of view the variation of the critical shear 
strain with temperature gives a more accurate result than the method 
based on Granato and Liicke’s model. However, the latter, in principle 
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at any rate, can give further information. For instance, from eqn. (3), 
one may calculate Ly the distance between solute atoms along a dis- 
location line. Using Granato and Liicke’s value of 0-02 for 1/K one 
obtains a value of about 10-%cem for L,. Unfortunately, no other values 
of L, are available for comparison. 


§ 5. CONCLUSIONS 
The variation of internal friction with amplitude is in good agreement 
with that deduced by Granato and Liicke from a model of dislocations 
pinned by solute atoms. 
The binding energy between a silicon atom and a dislocation line in iron 
silicon alloy has been found to be approximately 0-004ev. That for 
oxygen in iron is approximately 0-006 ev. 
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ABSTRACT 


The hyperfine structure coupling for cobalt in hexagonal cobalt metal 
has been determined using a nuclear orientation technique. The hyperfine 
structure coupling, represented as an effective magnetic field He at the 
nucleus, is given by Heg= 193+ 20 kgauss. 


§ 1. INTRODUCTION 


MEASUREMENTS of the hyperfine structure coupling in ferromagnetic 
metals could lead, in principle, to further knowledge about the electronic 
states of the electrons responsible for the ferromagnetism. Such measure- 
ments are not, at present, possible by radio-frequency methods. In 
searching for other methods for determining the hyperfine structure 
coupling, the use of a nuclear orientation technique appeared to be 
possible. 

In a ferromagnetic material it is known that the ferromagnetic electron 
moments are orientated parallel to each other within a single domain, at. 
temperatures low compared with the Curie point. In general, a small 
magnetic field is sufficient to produce saturation so that all the domains 
are aligned with their axes of magnetization parallel. Ifthere isa magnetic 
hyperfine structure coupling, each nucleus will find itself in an effective 
magnetic field, H,,,, which is the same for all isotopes of each component 
element in a given ferromagnetic substance (Marshall 1958). For a 
nucleus with magnetic moment ,,, a nuclear polarization should be set 
up at sufficiently low temperatures, i.e. when pu, H..~v kT or Tz 0-01°K— 
0-05°K. 

The time taken to establish the polarization is governed by the 
relaxation time of the nuclear spins with their surroundings. Clearly, if 
this time is long compared with the usual time of observation (about 10 
min) the method losesits attractiveness for determining H,,. Fortunately, 
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in ferromagnetic metals, the nuclear spin relaxation time is expected to 
be reasonably short as a result of the presence of conduction, electrons. 

The ordering of the nuclear spins may be observed by replacing some of 
the stable atoms by a suitable y-ray emitting radio-isotope. The y-rays 
will show an anisotropic intensity distribution depending on the degree 
of orientation of the nuclei. The quantity «, equal to 1— W(0)/W (7/2) 
where W(0) and W (7/2) are the y-ray intensities parallel and perpendicular 
to the domain axes, is usually defined as the y-ray anisotropy. For 
relatively small degrees of nuclear orientation and correspondingly small 
values of « (i.e. not too low temperatures) it may be shown that 

zi Myfl eff \” 
«= constant (“ea ) 

where J is the nuclear spin and the constant depends in a known fashion 
upon the mode of radioactive decay of the nucleus being 39/14 for 
®°Co. Hence if uw, and J are known, H,,, can be determined from the 
measurement of the y-ray anisotropy at a particular temperature. 


§ 2. PRELIMINARY EXPERIMENTS 


The first experiments were carried out to determine H,, in hexagonal 
cobalt, the anisotropic y-emission from °Co being used to measure the 
nuclear orientation. <A single crystal of dimensions 10 x 2 x 2 mm (kindly 
given by Dr. J. Galt of the Bell Telephone Laboratories) was used. 
Although, as mentioned in the introduction, magnetic saturation of the 
specimen can be achieved by an external field, this is not necessary in 
the case of cobalt, if a single crystal is used. It is known that in cobalt, 
the domains are predominantly aligned parallel and antiparallel to the 
hexagonal axis with very few closure domains. Hence in a single crystal, 
macroscopic alignment (not polarization) of the nuclear spins will obtain 
at sufficiently low temperaturesy. 

The crystal was irradiated with thermal neutrons in the Harwell pile 
to give a final activity of 5c of Co. After capturing a thermal neutron 
the ®°Co nucleus is in a highly excited state and emits one or more high 
energy capture y-rays. As a result it recoils with an energy of up to 
50ev, leaving its lattice site and perhaps locally destroying the crystal 
lattice structure. Some annealing process is required so that the Co 
atoms can diffuse back to correct lattice sites. Although it seems likely 
that this annealing takes place quite rapidly at room temperature (see, for 
instance, Cottrell (1958)) the crystal was nevertheless kept for four weeks 
at 350°O, just below the crystallographic transition point. After annealing, 
the cobalt crystal was immersed in a mixture of powdered potassium 
chrome alum and glycerol which was then cooled to 0-04°K by adiabatic 
demagnetization. The y-ray intensities along and perpendicular to the 
eed eiNecn set eer Se 
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axis of the cobalt crystal were measured in the usual way with two 
scintillation counters. A small but definite y-ray anisotropy of 1-5 + 0-5% 
was established (Grace et al. 1955). This result showed that some nuclear 
orientation of the Co nuclei had been achieved, thus demonstrating the 
existence of a magnetic hyperfine structure coupling in cobalt metal. It 
also suggested that the magnitude of H,, was about one third of that. 
observed for the Co++ ion in paramagnetic salts. At about the same time, 
the nuclear orientation of Co in a ferromagnetic material was reported 
by Khutsishvili (1955) who found larger anisotropies. A possible explana- 
tion of the small value of H,,, found by us was that the cobalt did not 
attain thermal equilibrium with the chrome alum. Since the y-ray 
anisotropy was so small, the measurement was not sufficiently accurate 
to see whether the anisotropy was actually increasing with time. However, 
the following calculation shows the likelihood of the specimen not reaching 
temperature equilibrium during the measuring time of 10 min. 

At temperatures well below 1°xK the rate of transfer of heat across an 
area of contact A cm? between two solids is given by 


Q=aA(T,?—T,3) erg/sec 


when 7', and 7’, are the temperatures of the two solids and the experimental 
value of «is about 10% erg sec! em deg? (Mendoza 1948, Robinson 1954). 
Suppose one solid is the cobalt with specific heat C given by (CT';?/R)nss =6; 
and the other solid is the heat sink with a temperature 7',<7', and with 
sufficiently large heat capacity for this condition to remain valid during 
the cooling of the cobalt. If we neglect heat evolution in the cobalt due 
to radioactivity, the heat condition equation is 


—CdT,/dt=a AT. 


Replacing C by bR/T? and integrating, the time ¢ to cool from 1° to T7°xK 
is given by 
t=O} /4A SVT 103 seC ee | eee 


The value of ¢ of 0-015 at 0-04°K leads to a value of b equal to 1-3 x 10-4, 
so that during the time of observation of 10 min, the cobalt specimen, mass 
0-25 g, A equal to 0-8 cm?, would only have cooled to 0-08°K. This made 
it likely that the hfs coupling was considerably larger. The correspondingly 
larger specific heat would then make the cooling problem greater. It was 
therefore necessary to increase the cooling efficiency by increasing the 
effective area of contact between cobalt and chrome alum heat sink. 

Another consequence of the large nuclear specific heat is that a large 
heat reservoir would be required. If we assume for the nuclear specific 
heat, a value of b equal to 10-3, which is about the smallest found in Cot+ 
salts, we can calculate the amount of chrome alum required to cool the 
specimen of 0-25g from 1°K to 0-03°K. Consider the following two ways 
of cooling assuming 25 ke at 1°K as the initial conditions. 

First suppose the demagnetization is carried out so slowly that the 
cobalt is always in thermal equilibrium with the heat sink. In this case. 
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by equating the entropy of magnetization of the chrome alum with the 
entropy change from 1° to 0-03°K of both cobalt and chrome alum, we 
find 1-5 ¢ of chrome alum is required, i.e. a weight ratio of 6:1. 

If on the other hand, one carried out the cooling irreversibly i.e. demag - 
netizing the salt rapidly and allowing it to arrive at thermal equilibrium 
with the cobalt, ten times as much chrome alum would be needed. 
Experimentally, a compromise must be made to obtain a reasonably 
fast heat transfer bearing in mind that irreversible ‘hysteresis’ heating 
in the cobalt probably arises during the demagnetization. 

Assuming irreversible cooling of the cobalt specimen and using eqn. (1), 
the time taken to cool from 1°K to 0-04°K and 0-03°K would be 156 sec 
and 480 sec respectively when the effective area of thermal contact A is 
250cm?. Experimentally, these times are convenient. 


§ 3. MEASUREMENT OF H/,,, IN CoBALT METAL 


For the measurement of H,,,, the experiments were carried out with a 
specimen, in which the effective area of contact between cobalt and chrome 
alum was increased to 250cm? by soft-soldering, with 60% Sn-40°% Pb 
solder, the cobalt to the ends of a number of copper fins immersed in the 
heat sink pill. For the calculations outlined in the previous section, the 
thermal resistance due to the soldered junction was neglected: this is 
permissible down to 0-02°K provided the solder layer is of the order of 
10-2mm or less. The chrome alum heat smk was made up using a varia- 
tion on the method developed by Robinson (1954) and Kurti et al. (1956). 
The chrome alum crystals were finely ground and a 50/50 mixture of 
glycerol and saturated aqueous solution of chrome alum added until the 
resulting mixture had the consistency of jam. About twenty copper 
fins, 0:15 mm thick and 13 mm wide, were painted with the ‘jam’, assembled 
together and sealed into a cylindrical Perspex case so that the lower ends 
of the fins projected out. These ends were tightly bound with cotton so 
as to make the assembled heat sink pill as rigid as possible at room 
temperature. 

Spohr (1958) has found that such a specimen deteriorates if kept at room 
temperature for more than a few hours, presumably because the glycerol 
takes up water of crystallization from the chrome alum. For this reason, 
the pill was cooled in liquid oxygen after the assembly was completed, and 
was only allowed to warm up to room temperature for the two hours 
necessary for mounting in the low temperature cryostat. Since a long 
time constant to attain thermal equilibrium was expected, a separate 
thermometer was considered necessary to measure the temperature of 
the cobalt. This thermometer was made up in a similar way to that 
used for the heat sink pill, using finely ground cerium magnesium nitrate 
in place of the chrome alum. The ends of a number of copper fins were 
immersed in the ‘ jam’ of cerium magnesium nitrate and glycerol so that 
the area of thermal contact within the thermometer pill was 200cm?. 
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Cerium magnesium nitrate was used since it has a small heat capacity in 
zero field over the temperature range above 0-01°K and therefore its 
temperature, measured from the magnetic susceptibility of the salt, 
should closely follow that of the cobalt specimen. 

Finally, the assembly was completed by soft-soldering together the ends 
of the two sets of copper fins projecting from the heat sink and thermometer 
pills to the cobalt crystal, which had its axis horizontal (fig. 1, Pl. 110). 
The assembled specimen was then mounted rigidly in the helium cryostat 
by screwing it to the end of a thin-walled 1/8 in. stainless steel tube, 
6cm long, soldered to the top of the inner vacuum space. 


§ 4. EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE AND RESULTS 


The adiabatic demagnetization of the chrome alum heat sink was 
carried out so that the cooling of the cobalt specimen was approximately 
isentropic. After isothermal magnetization at 1°K, the inner vacuum space 
was pumped for 5-10min. The magnetizing field was then reduced from 
25kea at the rate of about 100 gauss/sec to one-tenth of its original value 
when the chrome alum heat sink cooled to about 0:1°K. After maintain- 
ing this field for 5 min, to allow the cobalt to cool to thermal equilibrium, 
the field was reduced to zero at the same rate of 100 gauss/sec. At this 
rate of reduction, the total eddy current heating in the copper and the 
cobalt is calculated to be less than 20ergs, and is therefore negligible 
compared with the heat to be removed from the cobalt. During some 
demagnetizations from 25 ke the field was kept at a second steady value of 
1ke for 5min before reducing it to zero, but no increased cooling of the 
cobalt was observed. 

After demagnetizing to zero field, the y-ray detectors were placed in 
position around the cryostat, and simultaneous measurements were made 
of the y-ray anisotropy and of the d.c. magnetic susceptibility, hence the 
‘magnetic’ temperature of the cerium magnesium nitrate thermometer. 
During magnetization this thermometer pill was exposed to a field of 
about one-half of that at the chrome alum cooling pill, and hence on 
demagnetization it cooled to about 0-003°K. Because of the rather large 
heat content of cerium magnesium nitrate at the lowest temperatures it 
took, according to the conditions, between 2 and 5 min for the thermometer 
to come into equilibrium with the cobalt specimen. After this initial 
period and at temperatures above about 0-03°K there was good thermal 
equilibrium between the cobalt and the thermometer. It was also found 
that the temperature of the cobalt, as indicated qualitatively by the y-ray 
anisotropy, took several minutes after demagnetization to approach that 
of the chrome alum heat sink. 

Because of the slow warming-up rate of the assembly a temperature 
interval of only about 10% was covered after each cooling. Demagnetiza- 
tions from different initial conditions were used to cover the whole tempera- 
ture range above 0-03°K. 
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The results are shown in fig. 2, giving the square root of the y-ray 
anisotropy as a function of 1/7’. Each point represents the mean of 6-8 
individual y-ray anisotropy determinations spread over temperature 
intervals of about 10%. As expected the points lie on a straight line, 
given by 

fe=(8-940-9)X 109 17. 1. . 2 ww (2) 


Taking the best value (Dobrowolski 1957) for the nuclear moment of 
Co to be ugg =3-'8n.m. and J4,=5, the value of the effective field is 


A y= 193 + 20 ke (Grace et al. 1957)f. 


Assuming a Hamiltonian “= ATI.S,, the hyperfine structure constant A 
for Co (us, = 4°64n.m., 7;,=7/2) in the metal is 0-0128 + 0-001 em}, 


Fig. 2 
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The square root of the y-ray anisotropy as a function of 1/7. 


The relatively large y-ray anisotropies provide a very convenient 
method for measuring the temperature of the nuclear spin system and 
hence of the cobalt metal. We have used this method to examine heat 


+ This is smaller than the value quoted in this reference. The difference is 
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of the chrome alum heat-sink on the susceptibility measurement of the cerium 
magnesium nitrate thermometer. 
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transfer at these low temperatures. For this purpose, the area of thermal 
contact within a heat sink pill was increased to 560cm? when indeed 
considerably further cooling of the cobalt crystal was obtained. This 
was shown by the maximum y-ray anisotropy of 0-143 attained 15 min 
after demagnetizing the heat sink to zero field. The results are shown in 
fig. 3, which gives as a function of time both the y-ray anisotropy « and the 
absolute temperature 7’, the latter being calculated from eqn. (3). From 
this cooling curve a value of «= 1-6 x 10? erg sec-t cm deg~* was deduced 
for the heat transfer coefficient of eqn. (1) in reasonable agreement with 
the value given by Mendoza (1951) and Robinson (1954). 


Fig. 3 
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Plot of y-ray anisotropy and absolute temperature of cobalt as function of 
time after demagnetization. 


§ 5. CONCLUSION 


Once these nuclear orientation experiments had demonstrated that the 
hyperfine coupling in cobalt metal was considerable, it became clear 
that specific heat measurements would provide an alternative method of 
measurement (see, for example, Heer and Erickson 1956). Such measure- 
ments were carried out by Heer and Erickson (1957) and Arp et al. (1957). 
Below 1°x, both lattice and spin-wave contributions are negligible, so 
that the specific heat C/R between 0-3°K and 1°xK can be represented by 
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the sum of an electronic term (y7’) and a hyperfine coupling term (6/7). 
Heer and Erickson find 6 = CT?/R= 4-0 x 10-4 while Arp, Kurti and Peterson 
give CT?/R=4:7x 10-4. The values of H,, calculated from these results 
are 183 and 200 ke respectively, in good agreement with the value of 193 ka 
found in the nuclear orientation experiments. 

It is clear that both nuclear orientation and specific heat experiments 
have their merits for extending the measurement of H,, to ferromagnetic 
alloys. Unfortunately, Co is the only suitable naturally occurring 
isotope with non-zero nuclear spin in the iron group of ferromagnetics 
so that specific heat experiments are limited to the measurement of H,,, 
for cobalt in alloys containing a relatively high percentage of cobalt. 
These measurements can be made with reasonable accuracy. On the 
other hand, the accuracy of nuclear orientation measurements is not so 
good; but since the measurements require only a minute concentration 
of the y-emitting isotope (20 uc for the specimen) they can be made on 
very dilute alloys. In addition, nuclear orientation measurements are not 
limited to cobalt and could be used to determine H,,, for other elements 
by using a suitable y-emitting istope. It should be emphasized that one 
complication to the nuclear orientation experiment on cubic alloys is that 
an, external field is required to saturate the specimen. 

A quantitative comparison of the results on cobalt metal, with those 
obtained in Co*~ salts is difficult, since in the salts the hyperfine structure 
coupling cannot be strictly represented by an effective magnetic field at the 
nucleus. A qualitative comparison with the specific heats of magnetically 
diluted Co*~ salts which vary from CT?/R = 10 x 10-4 to 25 x 10-4 (Bleaney 
and Ingram 1951) indicates that in cobalt metal there is no appreciable 
conduction, electron polarization as suggested by Zener (1951) since this 
would tend to increase the effective field and hence the specific heat as 
compared with the salt. 

A theoretical discussion of the various contributions to the effective 
magnetic field at the nuclei in ferromagnets has been made by Marshall 
(1958) using the Van Vleck (1945, 1953) model of ferromagnetism. He 
considered the three main contributions to H,,, namely that from 
s-electrons, from d-electron spins and d-electron, orbits, and calculated a 
total field for hexagonal cobalt in reasonable agreement with the experi- 
mental results. 

Marshall pointed out, that the validity of the Van Vleck model he used 
could be tested more completely by extending the measurements of H,,; 
to alloys of cobalt with iron or nickel and observing the effect of change in 
crystal symmetry and of the electronic structure of the other alloying 
constituents on the various contributions to H,,. A series of experiments 
on cobalt-iron and cobalt—nickel alloys have been carried out recently 
by Baldock et al. (1959) and a preliminary report given by Kurti (1959). 

It seems, in conclusion, that the measurement of the hyperfine structure 
coupling in ferromagnetic metals and alloys by nuclear orientation and 
specific heat techniques forms a useful tool for the study of ferromagnetism. 
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ABSTRACT 
By means of radioactive *°Kr the solubility of krypton in liquid lead and 
liquid tin has been measured. In the temperature range 800°c to 1300°c 
for lead and 1100°c to 1300°c for tin the Ostwald coefficient r (volume of gas 
dissolved in unit volume of metal) varies with temperature according to the 
empirical relation 
To 
r= ——_—___ 
antilog7's/T'’ 


and the thermodynamic equation 


hs 1 S a 
= (QamkT)2? as °XP R) P| -—pe)> 


where 1/a* is the number of metal atoms in unit volume, m the mass of a 
krypton atom, H is the energy needed to transfer an atom at rest in the gas 
into solution, in the metal, and S the vibrational entropy of a krypton atom 
dissolved in the liquid metal. Experimental results are given in the table. 


Ts 2-3RTst Ss H 

Mole te (°K) (keal/mole) | (cal/°x/mole) |(keal/mole) 
Lead | 0-18 7180 32:8 24-1 37 
Tin 1-3 10000 46 30 50 


+ The heat of solution. 


The values of H are approximately equal to the surface area of a krypton 
atom multiplied by the surface energy of the liquid metal, and the vibrational 
entropies of the gas atoms are less than those of the metal atoms corre- 
sponding to a greater vibrational frequency. 

No solubility was detected in liquid silver showing that r<10~, i.e. when 
krypton pressure is one atmosphere the atomic fraction dissolved is less 
than 107-11, 


§ 1. [INTRODUCTION 


In a theoretical treatment Rimmer and Cottrell (1957) stated that the 
solubility of the inert gases in solid metals should be very small because 
the large inert gas atoms would have a large strain energy. However, 
they suggested that appreciable solubility might be expected in liquid 
metals. To investigate these large strain energies it was decided to measure 
the solubility of krypton in solid and liquid metals, and this paper reports 
the results for liquid lead, tin and silver. 
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Since the number of atoms of a monatomic gas which dissolve in a 
volume of metal is proportional to the pressure it is convenient to specify 
the solubility by Ostwald’s coefficient 7 (Hildebrand and Scott 1950). 


Number of gas atoms in unit volume of metal 


y— 


~ Number of gas atoms in unit volume of gas 
= Volume of gas dissolved in unit volume of metal. 


Lannung (1930) has measured the solubilities of helium, neon and argon, 
in water and various organic liquids and found r~10~1. These organic 
molecules are larger than the inert-gas atoms ; the heat of solution tends to 
zero as the size of the gas atoms increase because the van der Waals binding 
energies between two organic molecules and between a gas atom and an 
organic molecule are about the same. An attempt to measure the solu- 
bility of argon in uranium was made by Johns (1946) who concluded that 
at 600°C, 7 was less than 10-*. Preliminary measurements by Mitra 
(1956) of the solubility of xenon in liquid bismuth gave 7 ~ 10~?, but owing 
to neglect of adsorption it is likely that the solubility is much overestimated. 
Van Wieringen and Warmoltz (1956), using a mass spectograph, found that 
the solubility of helium in silicon at 1208°c was r=3x10~®, and the 
solubility in germanium at 863°C was r=7 x 107°. 

Diffusion coefficients of argon, krypton and xenon in silver have been 
measured by LeClaire and Rowe (1955) and Tobin (1957, 1958). They 
obtained a supersaturated solution by using an electric discharge to cause 
the inert-gas atoms to adhere to the metal surface. 

In the present work krypton was used because of the high sensitivity 
with which radioactive *Kr can be estimated. *®Kr is produced by 
fission of uranium and decays by emission of beta particles of maximum 
energy 0-7Mev. After purification (Arrol et al. 1954) the gas is supplied 
as pure krypton in which 3% of the atoms are ®°Kr, and it is possible to 
detect about 10-* cm? of the gas. 


§ 2. EXPERIMENTAL TECHNIQUE AND RESULTS 


There were three stages in the experimental work: (a) the gas and 
liquid metal were thoroughly mixed to obtain equilibrium, (6) the gas was 
diluted and its beta-activity measured, and (c) the metal was rolled into 
thin foils and its activity measured. 

At Harwell a metal sample 4cm long and ®**Kr gas were sealed in an 
8cm length of 6mm diameter silica tube. To ensure thorough stirring of 
the gas and liquid metal a silica rod was fixed perpendicular to the tube 
and rotated at two revolutions a minute by an electric motor. The tube 
was rotated in a furnace for two days for equilibrium to be reached and 
then stopped and the tube left vertical for one day for any gas bubbles in 
the metal to rise to the surface. On removing the tube from the furnace 
the metal solidified retaining the dissolved krypton. 

To measure the high activity of the gas with a Geiger counter it was 
necessary to take a 10’th part. This was done by breaking the silica 
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tube in a 501. glass carboy containing air and 1% inactive krypton, after 
mixing by convection currents the mixture was passed through a small 
spiral 1 in. in diameter machined in the face of a brass block and covered 
with Scotch Tape. The spiral section was 0-01 in. wide by 0-01 in. deep with 
a separation of 0-02in. between adjacent turns. The gas activity was 


Vt x to" (°K") 
=5 9 8 7 


rod 


r (cm of gas dissolved in 1 cm? of metal) 


800 900 1000 Tete) 1200 1300 
2c 
The variation with temperature of the Ostwald solubility coefficient 7. 


measured by a lin. diameter end-window Geiger-Miiller ae Bae 
close to the spiral and a small correction for absorption by the ze c ae x 
was made using the absorption coefficient given by Gleason a al. ( : ike 
Gas activities measured with spirals cut in brass and lead blocks wer 


appreciably different. 
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The surface of the sample had a high activity of about 10000 counts a 
minute and this was ascribed to an adsorbed layer of krypton (about 
1/100 of a monolayer) since a light machining of the surface removed the 
activity. This adsorption phenomenon, will be discussed in a later paper. 
After the surface had been machined-off transverse discs 3mm thick were 
cut from the specimen, and rolled into thin foils about 0-005 em thick, and 
their activities measured with the Geiger-Miiller counter. 

To check that the observed activity was due to the dissolved krypton, 
and not to some impurity, the beta absorption coefficient was measured 
by placing lead foils of different thicknesses above the specimen ; and the 
absorption coefficient was found to be the same as for ®°Kr. 

Corrections for self-absorption were made by using an experimentally 
determined absorption coefficient which agreed closely with the value 
given by Gleason et al. (1951). The corrected activity NV, is given by the 
equation 

N= ane No, (tpp=slbem, p.,=234em) 
where ,. is the absorption coefficient, t the foil thickness, and NV, the observed 
activity ; this gives a correction factor of N,/N, ~ 2 for a lead foil 0-005 cm 
thick, and enables the activity in unit volume of the metal to be calculated. 

Results are shown in the figure and the solubility increases with tempera- 
ture according to the equation 

ie 


Y* antilog 1's/T 


The smallest solubility which can be measured is 7 ~ 10-7 (atomic fraction 
when krypton pressureis latmof ~10-"). This limits the lowest tempera- 
ture at which measurements can, be made to 800°c for lead and 1100°c 
for tin, and the small temperature range for tin means that 7, can only 
be found approximately. 


Table 1 
T's 23K T st 
WES we (°K) (kcal/mole) 
Lead 0-18 7180 32°8 
Tin 1:3 10000 46 


+ The heat of solution. 


§ 3. Discussion 
From the variation of solubility with temperature it is possible to find 
the energy H needed to transfer an atom at rest in the gas into solution 


in the metal, and the vibrational entropy S of a krypton atom dissolved 
in the liquid metal. 
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The chemical potentials of a monatomic gas 4, and the gas dissolved 
in a liquid », are 
bg =kT In[h3/(2rmkT)3?]+kT nC, 
y= pt + kT In(a8C,), 
where pr=H—-TS., 


C, is the number of gas atoms in unit volume of the gas, C, the number of 
gas atoms in unit volume of the metal, and 1/a* the number of metal atoms 
in unit volume of the metal (Fowler and Guggenheim 1949). For equi- 
librium the chemical potentials are equal giving 


r=C,/C,=X exp(—pt/RT) Er ee eS er re 
: ry hs oe p 
where A= GamkT Ral ~ 4-053 WUE 


and p is the density of the liquid metal and / its molecular weight. 

In general H and S vary with temperature but they can be found from 
the instantaneous slopes of the graphs log(r/X)v1/7, and T log(r/X)vT, 
because of equation (1) and the thermodynamic relations 


(ut /T)/0Q/T)=H and dyut/oT=—S. 


Values of H and S are given in table 2. The heat of solution 2-3R7T, 
is given in table | and is less than H by 3RT because this is the enthalpy 
of the atoms in the gas. 


3.1. Theoretical Estimates of H and S 


A theoretical estimate of the heat of solution of krypton in a liquid 
metal can be made by considering that the energy H is made up of three 
terms: the energy H, to make a hole in the liquid of the size of a krypton 
atom, the vibrational energy of a krypton atom when placed in that hole, 
and the negative van der Waals interaction energy between the krypton 
atom and the surrounding metal atoms. 

The energy to make a hole in the liquid can be estimated by multiplying 
the surface area of a sphere of the same radius as a krypton atom (1-98 4) 
by the surface energy of the liquid metal extrapolated to 0°K 


(yp, = 488 erg/cm2, ys, =717erg/em", ys, ~ 900 erg/em?). 


The vibrational energy of a krypton atom will be approximately the 
same as Hyip the vibrational energy of a metal atom which is known from 
specific heat data (International Critical Tables 1926, Smithells 1955). 
An approximate estimate can be made of the van der Waals interaction 
energy by comparing it with the adsorption potentials of the inert gases. 
on metals. Wilkins (1938) obtained a value of 5kcals/mole for the 
adsorption potential of argon on platinum, and the van der Waals 
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interaction energy of a krypton atom dissolved in a liquid metal would be 
expected to be somewhat greater than this. Values of H, and H,,,, are 
given in table 2. 

The vibrational entropy S of a krypton atom in the liquid metal depends 
on the frequency of vibration v at high temperatures according to the 
relation, 

S=3R+3RIn(kT/hv) 


(Mayer and Mayer 1940), where v is proportional to the curvature of the 
potential field in which the vibration takes place. In table 2 values of S 
are compared with S,,, the vibrational entropy of the metal derived from 
specific heat data (International Critical Tables 1926, Smithells 1955). 
Equation (1) can be used to find values of S from the data of Van 
Wieringen, and Warmoltz (1956), and gives the vibrational entropy of 
helium in solid germanium as 0-3 cals/°K/mole and of helium in silicon 
as a small negative value. The helium is dissolved interstitially and 
these surprisingly low entropies suggest a systematic error in the experiment. 


Table 2 
Metal i S Sin Ayin Hf, 
(kcal/mole) | (cal/°K/mole) | (cal/°K/mole) | (kcal/mole) | (kcal/mole) 
Lead al 24-1 28-1 10-2 34:6 
Tin 50 30 27-2 Lay 50:8 
3.1.1. Lead 


The probable error in H is about + 0-5 keal/mole, and the calculated and 
experimental values of H would be the same if the van der Waals inter- 
action energy were 7-8kcals/mole. S has a probable error of about 
+ 0-5 keals/mole, and taking any systematic errors into account it seems 
that the vibrational entropy of a krypton atom is definitely less than that 
of a lead atom and corresponds to a greater vibrational frequency. 


3.1.2.: Tin 


The results for tin are less accurate because of the small temperature 
range in which measurements can be made, but they confirm the method 
of estimating the solubility. When considering the vibrational entropies 
it is only possible to say that within the limits of experimental error the 
vibrational entropies of the krypton and tin atoms are about the same. 


3.1.3. Silver 


No solubility was detected, and this would be expected since H n~ 64 
kcal/mole, Ay iy = 10-6 kcal/mole, and S,,,=23  cal/°K/mole, giving an 
estimated solubility of r=5 x 10-1! which is below the limits of detection. 
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§ 4. CONCLUSIONS 


The results suggest that the factor determining the solubility of krypton 
in liquid metals is the surface energy per unit area of the liquid metal 
even though the radii of krypton and the metal atoms are appreciably 
different (Kr=1-98a, Pb=1-75a, Sn=1-584). These conclusions are 
confirmed by preliminary measurements on liquid indium which will be 
published later. 
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ABSTRACT 


Cup-and-cone fracture in single-phase ductile metals appears to originate 
at holes formed by drawing away of material from non-metallic inclusions, 
as suggested by Tipper. In copper, the holes expand under the triaxial 
stresses in the neck and coalesce in a macroscopic fissure; in « iron fine 
cracks are formed by the stress concentrated at the holes. In coarse- 
grained material shear cracks are formed on the surface of the neck. 

Pure polycrystalline aluminium separates at the neck of a tensile specimen 
by slipping-off along a plane of shear. This is thought to be the usual mode 
of failure in materials in which work-hardening has been exhausted. 


THERE has been some speculation recently on the mechanism of plastic 
fracture in metals (e.g. Petch 1956) but more metallographic observations 
of the initial stages of the process are needed. Since the fracture usually 
begins in the interior of a tensile specimen, the difficulty in such studies 
is to stop the crack before complete separation; in attempting to do this 
it is useful to remember the following argument put forward by Orowan 
(1955). The neck of a test piece is a small plastic element attached to a 
large spring consisting of the rest of the specimen and the testing machine, 
the elasticity of which is mainly determined by the characteristics of the 
machine. As the neck deforms it contracts, which (ignoring work- 
hardening) lowers the load required for further flow, and extends, which 
relaxes the spring-applied load. As long as the drop in applied load is 
greater than the decrease in flow load the test is stable, but when this 
condition no longer obtains the machine ‘runs away’. Generally this 
point is probably related to the initiation of a crack, but not necessarily— 
a sufficiently ‘soft’ machine would run away as soon as a neck began to 
form, since a large extension results in a small drop in applied load. 
(This condition could be realized in practice by dead loading a non-work- 
hardening material.) A perfectly hard machine, on the other hand, 
should be capable of controlling the test throughout the spread of a fracture. 

A manually operated testing device can be made to simulate a hard 
machine if, during the formation of a neck, the load is ‘ pulsed’ by dropping 
it below the yield load, raising it until flow just takes place, and lowering it 
quickly. The experiments to be described were made using this method 
on a Hounsfield tensometer, which is well adapted for it. 


+ Communicated by the Author. 
t Now at The Royal Institution, Albemarle Street, London, W.1. 
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Copper test pieces were machined from B.S. 1433 rod, which is manu- 
factured from Tough Pitch High Conductivity copper of total purity 99:9°%. 
The chief impurities in this material are bismuth (0-001—0-0025°%) and 
lead (0-005%); metallographic examination revealed the presence of 
small non-metallic inclusions, possibly particles of refractory, aligned 
during rolling. Tests were made on the as-rolled metal and on specimens 
of various grain sizes produced by annealing. | 

The as-rolled material (which showed almost no uniform reduction of 
area) and annealed fine-grained metal, both of which had a grain size of 
about 0-05mm, developed standard cup-and-cone fractures. A section 
through the neck of a specimen which had been strained so as to induce 
slow growth of the fracture is shown in fig. 1 (Pl. 111): there is a large 
central cavity surrounded by numerous smaller holes. These are found 
on closer examination to originate at inclusions (fig. 2, Pl. 111) either by 
drawing away of the metal or by fracture across the inclusion itself. The 
cavities are opened out by the triaxial stresses and strains accompanying 
formation of the neck, and eventually link up as in fig. 3 (Pl. 112) to form 
the large fissure which determines final rupture (fig. 4, Pl. 112). There 
seems to be no genuine cracking in the sense of parting of metal-metal 
interfaces. 

The fracture surface of ductile metals tends to become more jagged and 
irregular with increase of grain size, though regions of inner and shear 
fracture can usually be distinguished. The reason for this behaviour was 
apparent on examining specimens of coarse-grained copper on which the 
test was stopped before separation; cracks could be seen on the surface 
of the neck. Sectioning of one such specimen proved that these can form 
before a large internal cavity, which therefore grows under the influence 
of the stress system of the external crack. Figure 5 (Pl. 112), for instance, 
is a photograph of a specimen (grain size 1mm) having a large surface 
crack which has initiated at the minimum section and propagated along 
the surface at an angle of roughly 45°, which is typical of such cracks. The 
surface fracture grows into the metal, however, in the same way as the 
internal cavity grows outward, by the opening and linking up of inclusion 
holes. Figure 6 (PI. 113) shows the internal and external fractures growing 
toward each other. 

To examine more closely the formation and propagation of the surface 
cracks, a specimen with a grain size of about 1mm was strained until a 
small crack appeared, after which the surface of the neck was ground 
and polished as smooth as possible without altering the natural contour. 
This test piece was again carefully strained in tension, when another crack 
appeared at the minimum section as soon as flow began (fig. 7, Pl. 113). 
Ahead of the cracks could be seen narrow zones of deformed metal along 
directions of shear on the surface, which the crack was clearly beginning 
to follow. The appearance is sketched in fig. 8 (Pl. 113), since the deformed 
zones, though easily recognized under suitable illumination, are difficult 
to photograph convincingly. 
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Similar tests were also made on specimens of ingot (Armco) iron 
(B.LS.R.A. catalogue AD/AL) which contains these major impurities : 


C ) Ni Cr 
0:026% 0:035% 0:038 0-01 


with traces of a number of others. Specimens were annealed in vacuo at 
850°c and air cooled. 

Control of the internal fracture in ferrous metals is considerably more 
difficult than in copper, but with care it is possible to arrest it before final 
separation. A section of a test piece containing a central fissure shows 
that fracture is initiated by the opening of cavities associated with inclu- 
sions as in copper, but ahead of these runs a system of fine non-crystallo- 
graphic cracks through the metal itself. Figure 9 (PI. 114) isa centre section 
of the neck illustrating the large cavities where the fracture presumably 
originated, and fig. 10 (Pl. 114) a section slightly off centre revealing the 
cracks. Closer examination shows that the cracks run from one inclusion 
site to another (fig. 11, Pl. 115) even though the inclusion cavities themselves 
have not grown appreciably. 

The mechanisms of fracture in copper and iron containing non-metallic 
inclusions are, therefore, somewhat different. In fine-grained copper the 
internal rupture is a fairly simple process, that of expansion and coales- 
cence of inclusion holes, as suggested by Tipper (1949) on the basis of 
some experiments on notched bars. Failure no doubt occurs when the 
holes attain a critical size which is related to the dispersion of the inclu- 
sions, and the growth of the holes depends on the transverse stresses in the 
neck. It may be possible to analyse an adequate model of such a process 
by the methods of macroscopic plasticity. 

An abstract of the work of H. C. Rogers, in the U.S.A., has recently 
appeared (1958); he reports that in his coarse-grained copper specimens 
holes formed at grain boundaries. If these were inherently rigid enough 
to provide sites for microcracks (as envisaged by Petch) similar cavities 
should have been seen in the present study, but there were none. Perhaps 
in Rogers’ material non-metallic inclusions were segregated at grain 
boundaries. 

In iron it appears that inclusion cavities form and grow as in copper, but 
that at a critical size genuine cracks are nucleated, which then link up other 
inclusion sites. It seems reasonable to suppose that the cracks are 
initiated at points of high tensile stress, and that since they do not require 
additional strain they must propagate much more rapidly than holes 
can expand plasticallyt. Such fast cracks must surely influence the 
onset of cleavage fracture in low-temperature deformation of iron. 

How does failure occur in a metal without inclusions? It was found 
that test pieces of high purity aluminium (>99-9°%) with a grain size of 

7 It was observed that there were not many large holes visible away from 


the main fracture, no doubt because only one or two holes of critical size are 
needed to initiate cracks. 
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about 2mm separated by slipping-off on a plane at approximately 45° 
to the axis, as in fig. 12 (PI. 116). At the beginning of this process it was 
noticeable that the contour of the neck, though very irregular, developed 
a marked discontinuity in slope where this plane intersected the surface, 
and some surface grains along this line subsequently tore apart. 

This behaviour resembles that predicted by Onat and Prager (1954) 
and Prager (1956) for necking of an ideal plastic material in plane defor- 
mation. ‘They show that if the stresses do not depart widely from a state 
of simple tension, a linear yield condition can be used to simplify the 
equations of flow, which lead to the discontinuous velocity field illustrated 
in fig. 13. Deformation occurs only in the shaded regions, while the other 
parts of the specimen move as rigid bodies. Instantaneous flow is confined 
to the planes of discontinuity AD, EF. 

No doubt in the present experiments this theoretical flow pattern is 
modified by a number of factors : 


(a) The departure from two-dimensional flow. 
(0) Inhomogeneity of strain from grain to grain. 


(c) Appreciable transverse stresses may have been present in the neck 
before the onset of the localized shear. 


(d) The grips allowed relative lateral motion of the two parts of the 
specimen, so that deformation on a single plane (i.e. slipping-off) 
was possible. The neck might draw down to a chisel fracture in 
rigid grips. 

Nevertheless, the essential condition for this kind of instability is probably 
the exhaustion of strain-hardening, so that the material is almost ideally 
plastic (though possibly some initial asymmetry in the neck is necessary). 
To be precise, it is initiated when the slope of the true stress-strain curve 
falls below a critical value; although this curve is difficult to determine 
in the later stages of necking, especially in coarse-grained specimens, it is 
known that hardening does decrease to zero during extensive deformation 
in torsion and compression tests. It is consistent with this criterion that 
fine-grained material (about 0-25mm) drew down to a much narrower 
neck before slipping-off occurred, since the slope of the stress-strain 
curve at a given strain is a decreasing function of grain size. 

It may be concluded that the usual mode of neck formation in which 
flow takes place thoughout the central region, the surface contour is smooth, 
and progressively greater hydrostatic tensions are developed in the 
interior, can only be maintained as long as the material strain hardensy. 
Cup-and-cone fracture must generally be initiated under these conditions 


+ Bridgman (1952) has described how, when the ductility of metals is 
increased by hydrostatic pressure, the shear component of cup-and-cone 
fracture increasingly predominates, until at very large deformations “ only a 
single shearing plane survives, and the final failure is by slip on this 
single plane entirely across the section, rotational symmetry having entirely 
disappeared in the final act of fracture ”’. 
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because it begins in the centre of the neck where the transverse stresses are 
greatest; but holes can also grow by a localized shear like that depicted 
in fig. 13, as Orowan (1948) has pointed out. A specimen containing a 
hole, as in fig. 14(a), will deform by slip along the planes AB, CD, since 
this requires the smallest tensile force. The hole will then enlarge parallel 
to the slip planes, as in fig. 14(b) (or, if planes EB, CF, also operate, may 


Fig. 13 


Flow pattern in neck of ideal plastic material in plane strain according to Onat 
and Prager. AD, EF are slip planes. 


Fig. 14 


@) (b) 
Growth of hole by shear (Orowan), 


remain geometrically similar). Although the deformation envisaged by 
Orowan was also two-dimensional, the similarity between the process 
illustrated in fig. 14 and the observed behaviour of surface cracks in copper 
sketched in fig. 8 strongly suggests that the external fractures do propagate 
from existing holes in this way. Again, the process is only to be expected 
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when the material does not harden, which explains why these shear cracks 
are not observed except in coarse-grained metal; in fine-grained metal 
the cavities in the neck lead to cup-and-cone fracture during the 
period of strain—hardening. 

Swift (1939) and Backofen et al. (1954) observed that rods of steel and 
copper subjected to plastic twisting greater than a certain critical value 
fractured in a subsequent tensile test on helical surfaces without necking. 
In this case the torsion presumably exhausted strain hardening so that in 
the tensile test localized zones of shear formed as soon as the yield stress 
was reached, leading to the growth of surface fractures as in figs. 8 and 14. 

To sum up: there are two stages in the formation of a neck in a tensile 
test. During the first stage the material strain hardens; any holes 
present are enlarged by the hydrostatic tensions developed in, the interior 
of the specimen and may lead to tensile fracture. When strain hardening 
is exhausted localized slip begins on planes of maximum shear stress, and 
holes may grow into shear fractures on these planes. If fracture does not 
supervene during either stage complete slipping-off finally ensues. 
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Note added in proof.—t\ have not considered here the formation of the 
shear cone in cup-and-cone fracture. Geometrically, this cannot be 
accomplished by slip on a single surface; it is also probably complicated 
by adiabatic heating of the material at the high strain rate prevailing 
during the final stages of separation. 
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ABSTRACT 


Thin sheets, removed by cleavage from the surface layers of mica exposed 
to fission fragments from uranium, have been examined in transmission in the 
electron microscope. Fission fragment tracks which are less than 300 A in 
diameter and greater than four microns in length have been seen, superimposed 
upon a general background introduced by associated neutron bombardment. 
The nature of the tracks is discussed. The technique can be used to study 
radiation induced atomic displacements, and the nature and behaviour of 
the particles themselves, with higher resolution than has previously been 
possible. 


EXAMINATION of thin sheets of crystals in transmission in an electron 
microscope can reveal the location of lattice defects. Defects produced by 
the passage of fission particles have been observed in mica in this way, and 
these observations will be described. Although fission fragment tracks 
have already been observed both in cloud chambers and in nuclear 
emulsions, neither of these methods is capable of the high resolution 
attainable with the electron microscope (~50A). Crystal defects in mica, 
such as dislocation lines, have also been studied but these will be discussed 
in a later publication. 

Sheets of muscovite mica were alternated with sheets of aluminium upon 
which a layer of uranium, less than one micron thick, had been vacuum 
evaporated. These sandwiches were irradiated in BEPO for a few minutes. 
Then after removal of the coated aluminium sheets, the surface layers of 
the mica which had been in contact with the uranium were removed by 
cleavage. These were placed between two strips of adhesive tape, which 
were subsequently pulled apart to cleave the mica. The surface layers 
were repeatedly cleaved in this way until sufficiently thin to transmit 
electrons in the electron microscope. By this method thin sheets of mica 
from the surface, or various depths beneath the surface, could be selected. 
These sheets of mica, up to 0-01 cm in size, were recovered by placing the 
tape in trichloroethylene, which dissolved the adhesive, and filtering the 
solution through an electron microscope grid. 

The thin mica sheets were examined in a Siemens microscope operating 
at 100kv. Tracks of the fission fragments which escaped from the 
uranium during the neutron bombardment could be seen in those pieces 


~ Communicated by the Authors. 
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sufficiently thin for good electron transmission (probably less than 1000 A 
thick). Figures 1, 2 and 3} are photographs showing these dark tracks 
which are randomly arrayed and oriented about the sheet. The tracks 
are generally straight, less than 300 A diameter, and range from those which 
pass normally through the sheet and appear as dark dots, to those travelling 
almost in the plane of the thin sheet and are greater than four microns 
long. The number of long tracks is greatest in the surface layers, but 
even here the number of full range tracks would only represent about 1/100 
of the total, due to the extreme thinness of the mica sheet. 

The numbers of tracks shown in figs. 1, 2 and 3 are roughly proportional 
to the exposure times in BEPO and the numbers of tracks estimated from 
each are respectively 2 (1:5 x 10°), 1-1x 108 and 0-8 x 10%cm- sec-!. 
Since there was 1-7 x 10-*g em of natural uranium deposited upon the 
aluminium foil in each case except the first, where twice this amount was 
deposited, and the thermal neutron flux in BEPO was 1-2 x 1042 em-? sec7!, 
the number of fission events in the uranium is calculated to be 2-1 x 10& 
cm™sec~t, but twice this in the first. As the uranium thickness is less 
than one micron and the range of the fission fragments in uranium is about 
five microns, less than 1/5 of them will come to rest in the uranium. 
Because usually two fragments result from each fission event and these 
are ejected from both sides of the uranium layer, the number of fragments 
crossing the mica surface should be about 1-7 x 10° cm~? sec+; in sufficiently 
good agreement with the measured values that it can be assumed that 
each fission particle produces an observable track along most of its length. 

Sheets of mica placed in BEPO without the layer of uranium have shown 
no similar effects even when irradiated for a dose of 7 x 10/7cm~? (i.e. 
about 1000 times the neutron dose given in the above experiments). 
The neutron irradiation does, however, produce a change in the background 
appearance of the mica (the photographs appear mottled) suggesting the 
existence of a large number of small unresolved dark spots. The photo- 
graphs containing fission fragment tracks also show this effect to a lesser 
degree, whereas it is quite absent from photographs of mica which has 
not been irradiated. This background is probably caused by the dis- 
placements produced by the neutrons themselves, which should consist of 
small locally damaged regions well spaced along the path of a fast neutron. 

Some tracks show a waviness on a fine scale, as seen in fig. 2. In fig. 4 
in particular some tracks show ends which are more intensely darkened 
than the rest of the tracks. Both figs. 2 and 4 show tracks which are 
dashed along their length. 

The initial energy of a fission fragment, which may be any element in 
the range of atomic weight from 72 to 161 with a charge of about + 20e, 
is about 100mev. Thus its initial velocity will be about 10°cmsec™, 
and it should lose most of its energy by exciting the electrons of the 
atoms in mica until near the end of its range (Kinchin and Pease 1955). 
ce ae a ee a 


+ All figures are as plates. 
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The fission fragment will also make a Rutherford collision with a nucleus 
about every hundredth atom along its path, and the energy transferred 
to the struck atom will range from ~100ev to about half the energy of 
the fragment itself (Kinchin and Pease 1955). In the more energetic 
collisions the struck nucleus should itself produce a track. Collisions 
ejecting an atom of the mica a distance greater than a few hundred 
Angstroms are rare. Such an event is shown in fig. 4. Here, before the 
collision at B the fission fragment track (AB) consisted of a series of short 
rather irregular dashes, spaced about 500 4 apart. ‘These dashes may well 
represent low energy atoms ejected by Rutherford collisions. After the 
collision the track (BC) is deflected through a few degrees and appears 
continuous, possibly because the energy of the fission fragment became too 
low for further Rutherford collisions, the collisions becoming of the hard- 
sphere type. 

The intermittent nature of some of the tracks suggests that the darkening 
is produced by groups of displaced atoms which would occur only at inter- 
vals along the track and not by ionization which would result in continuous 
damage. 

During observation in the microscope the sheets became a little heated 
and extinction contours swept the field of view. The tracks gave best 
contrast when they were near to extinction contours, as did dislocation 
lines. The contrast effects were not similar to those at dislocations, being 
symmetrical and consistent with a path of cylindrical damage. After a 
few seconds with increased beam intensity the tracks began to disappear 
due to the heating of the sheets. Figure 5 shows a sequence of photographs 
(a), (b) and (c), taken from the same area, where the tracks broke up and 
eventually annealed away. The background appearance of the mica after 
annealing became even less clear than before. 

This electron microscope technique of observing fission tracks should 
help our understanding of the atomic displacements produced in solids by 
fast moving atomic particles, as well as give information on the rate of 
energy loss, nature and behaviour of the particles themselves. 
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ABSTRACT 


The unusually large changes of phase which occurred in the cosmic ray 
solar daily variation during the year 1954 have been found by Conforto and 
Simpson (1957) to simulate strong sidereal daily variations. These authors 
have suggested that their results represent a genuine sidereal effect which is 
observable only during periods of extremely low solar activity, as in 1954. 
-\ systematic search for sidereal effects during this year has been made using 
the results from the Carnegie Institution stations as well as Colombo, Hobart 
and Tokyo. Although no significant sidereal effects were seen at Colombo, 
the other data show substantial sidereal daily variations with a remarkable 
consistency in phase. The time of maximum at the equator was 19 hr 
L.Sid.T. while at higher latitudes it was about 22 hr L.Sid.T. The character 
of the solar diurnal variations and the relations between their seasonal 
changes and sidereal daily variations are discussed and it is concluded that 
at least a part of the observed sidereal effects were spurious. 


§ 1. IvTRODUCTION 


Ir is well known that the solar daily variation of cosmic ray intensity 
(primary energies below about 5 x 101° ev) exhibits rather small changes of 
amplitude and phase during the course of the year, with the result that the 
data show substantial diurnal variations following solar time even when 
averaged over annual groups, the purpose of the averaging procedure 
being to smooth out the seasonal changes and to eliminate the effects of 
superposed sidereal daily variations. The detection of a true sidereal 
effect, on the other hand, proved to be a difficult problem, because of the 
small sidereal amplitudes observed and the uncertainties introduced by 
the seasonal variations of the solar effect which could simulate sidereal 
daily variations. 

The period of a few years near the sunspot minimum of 1954, however, 
was exceptional in that large changes in the phase of the solar daily variation 
occurred during the year. Steinmaurer and Gheri (1955), Miyazaki (1955), 
Possener and van Heerden (1956) and Sekido have observed these changes 
in ionization chamber and counter telescope data. Conforto and Simpson 
(1957) have examined the results from a number of widely separated 
stations operating neutron monitors, ion chambers or counter arrays and 
they point out that during 1954 the monthly means of the solar diurnal 
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variations advance progressively in phase in such a manner as to maintain 
the time of maximum roughly constant, when reckoned in sidereal hours. 
Thus, the sidereal daily variations during this year, whether real or apparent, 
were substantially larger than during other years and should have reflected 
changes in the primary cosmic ray intensity because they were also 
observed in the neutron flux which is not influenced by atmospheric 
temperature variations. They have also drawn, attention to the extremely 
low level of solar activity during 1954, which would make conditions in 
the solar system favourable for the observation of stellar time variations 
in the low energy band of the primary spectrum. At other times, the 
scattering and modulating actions of magnetic and electric fields carried 
by plasma clouds thrown out from the sun would obscure any anisotropic 
distributions in the radiation arriving from outside the solar system. 
However, the question as to whether the observed sidereal effects were 
genuine or spurious has not been settled with any degree of certainty 
and additional results, which are of relevance, are presented in this paper. 


§ 2. THE EXPERIMENTAL ARRANGEMENT USED AT COLOMBO 


Two counter arrays pointing in the vertical direction were used to 
make continuous measurements of the cosmic ray intensity at Colombo 
(Ceylon: geog. lat. 07°N; sea-level). One telescope consisted of three 
trays of G.M. counters, each of sensitive area 60 x 20cm? placed one above 
the other, the separation between extreme trays being 13cm. The only 
absorber in this case was the roof with an effective absorption of 2 g per cm?. 
The other recorder had a sensitive area of 40 x 30cm? with a separation 
between extreme trays of 45cm and carried a lead absorber of thickness 
15cm between the trays. These recorders will be referred to as measuring 
the total and hard components respectively of thecharged particle radiation. 
The telescopes were arranged with the longer edge of the former and the 
shorter edge of the latter along the east/west line in order to examine the 
smoothing effects of increasing the angles of acceptance in the east/west 
plane. The three-fold coincidence rates of the total and hard component 
recorders were about 25000 and 8500 per hour respectively. The data 
have been corrected for the barometer effect using total barometer 
coefficients of —3-2 and —2-4° perem Hg for the total and hard com- 
ponents respectively, as determined by the correlation of day to day 
changes of cosmic ray intensity and station pressure. 


§3. THE APPARENT SIDEREAL DatLy VARIATION OF 1954 


The observations used in the present analysis were made with counter 
telescopes and ionization chambers and have been corrected only for the 
effects of atmospheric pressure changes. The measured intensities will 
therefore include solar daily variations reflecting the systematic altera- 
tions in the temperature structure of the atmosphere during the course 
of the day. According to recent investigations (Dorman 1957) this 
solar time variation of atmospheric origin, has an amplitude of over 0-1% 
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when averaged over a year, the maximum of the intensity occurring in the 
early hours of the morning. Moreover, in temperate latitudes, sub- 
stantial changes of amplitude appear to take place in this part of the daily 
variation from one season to another, while small changes of phase too 
can occur. Consequently, arranging the data for a year according to 
sidereal time cannot effectively eliminate the solar time changes and the 
resulting sidereal daily variation will be contaminated by spurious contri- 
butions from the solar component. 

Of the methods developed to analyse ion-chamber data for sidereal 
daily variations, the one adopted by Elliot and Dolbear (1951) appears 
to have led to consistent results. This method of approach is designed 
to effect an unambiguous separation of the sidereal and solar components 
of the daily variation by making the solar part maintain a constant 
amplitude and phase throughout the year. 

Now the seasonal changes in amplitude and phase of the daily variations, 
caused by meteorological factors should be six months out of phase at two 
stations located at the same latitude in the northern and southern hemi- 
spheres respectively. Averaging the data from two stations such as 
Cheltenham (39°N; s.l.) and Christchurch (43°S; s.l.) should therefore 
markedly reduce the annual variation, which would be completely elimina- 
ted if the local meteorological conditions at the two places were identical. 
Again, at equatorial stations like Colombo and Huancayo (12°S; 3350m 
alt.), the variation, over the months, of the atmospheric part of the solar 
daily variation is likely to be small. It appears, then, that the seasonal 
variability and therefore the spurious sidereal daily variations due to 
atmospheric influences can, to a large extent, be eliminated. 

The question now arises as to whether the atmospheric component was 
the only solar daily variation observable during 1954. Whereas, radio- 
sonde measurements of atmospheric temperature distributions assign a 
phase around 02 hr to the atmospheric diurnal variation, the annual means 
of the solar diurnal variations observed during the year 1954 are later in 
phase by about 3 to 6 hours. Barring the possibility of serious errors 
in the atmospheric soundings, this phase discrepancy can be explained 
only if the primary radiation entering the atmosphere exhibited a solar 
daily variation, and it is, at present, an open question as to whether this 
extra-atmospheric component remained substantially constant throughout 
1954. Itis worthy of note that variations of amplitude and phase occurring 
in this part of solar daily variation can simulate sidereal daily variations 
which will not, in general, be eliminated by the above procedure. 

At Colombo, the annual means of the solar diurnal variations in both 
total and hard components had nearly the same amplitude of 0-20% and 
phase 07 hr local time. The seasonal departures of the 24 hr components of 
the daily variation from the annual mean can be seen from fig. 1, which is 
a harmonic dial indicating solar time. The data were divided into three- 
monthly groups called Spring=February, March and April; Summer= 
May, June and July; and so on, and the solar first harmonics computed 
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for each group. The annual mean solar vector was then subtracted from 
the seasonal ones, and the end-points of the difference vectors so obtained 


are plotted in the diagram. 
Fig. 1 


COLOMBO 
1954 
OwiWoJ) 


—! aN 


Solar time dial showing the tips of the seasonal (difference) vectors at Colombo, 
with standard deviation circles. The results for 1954 of the wide-angle 
total intensity recorder and the narrow-angle hard component recorder 
are plotted. 


Now, a constant sidereal diurnal variation superposed on a solar diurnal 
variation, of fixed amplitude and phase should cause the end-points to be 
arranged in a regular anti-clockwise progression on the circumference of a. 
circle, the spacing of the points being uniform. It is evident from the 
diagram that, on the contrary, the hard component shows a clockwise 
arrangement while a similar but much less marked trend is seen in the total 
intensity. Thus, a direct setting of the data to sidereal time leads to 
insignificant daily variations. 

The results of a similar treatment of the ion-chamber data from Huancayo 
and Cheltenham/Christchurch (Lange and Forbush 1957) are plotted in 
fig. 2. The distribution of the difference vectors found by subtracting 
the respective annual mean solar vectors from the bi monthly solar 
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vectors can be seen from the solar time dials on the left. Although a 
sidereal daily variation should cause the amplitudes to be equal and the 
phases to advance in 4 hr steps in a regular anti-clockwise progression, the 
vectors in the diagram do not show any such regularity. However, it is 
possible that small residual changes of the solar component of atmospheric 
origin can produce distortions; correcting the data, assuming that these 
residual variations are represented by the seasonal changes of 1953 
and 1955, appears to produce some improvement, as will be seen from the 
harmonic dials on the right. The sidereal diurnal variations calculated 
from the Carnegie Institution data are given in the table. 


HUANCAYO- 
|ON-CHAMBER 


1954 
(CORRECTED) 


3&4) 


ail 
1954 
/ (CornrecteED) 
1@A 


IGF) 


The harmonic dials on the left give the bi-monthly (difference) vectors for 1954 
at Huancayo and Cheltenham/Christchurch. The dials on the right 
show the same vectors after correction (vide text). 


Observations with an ionization chamber at Tokyo (36°N; s.1.) by 
Miyazaki (1955) and with a cubical meson telescope at Hobart (43°S; 
s.l.) were also available for analysis, but, owing to the differences in, the 
directional sensitivities of the detecting equipment, there is some doubt 
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as to the effectiveness with which the seasonal variability can be eliminated 
by averaging these data. Also the Thompson method of sidereal analysis 
is not applicable here, as it allows only for amplitude changes 1 in the solar 
component. The presence of a solar variation of primary origin, however, 
should cause changes in both amplitude and phase of the total solar daily 
variation, even if the meteorologically induced part retained a constant 
phase while changing its amplitude. 

We have, therefore, fitted the experimental results to the following 
equation : 

100(AZ/I) = Aprim cos(2a7Nt — }prim) + Asia Cos{2a(N +#)1 — dsia} 
+ {Aatm + Aseas C08(27t — dseas)}C0S(27 Nt — datm). 


The annual means of the solar and sidereal daily variations observed during 
1954 at a number of stations. The counter telescope and ionization 
chamber data have been corrected only for barometric changes, 
with the exception of the Freiburg data which have been corrected, 
in addition, for atmospheric temperature effects 


Solar diurnal Sidereal diurnal 
variation variation 
Ratio of 
Craton Instru- Phase in Phase in| sidereal 
ment ‘Aaeek hours 3 hours to solar 
mplitude oat Amplitude eal been 
(°/) oca (°/) loca amplitudes 
solar /0 sidereal 
time time 

Cheltenham / 

Christchureh] I.C. 0:06 07-30 0:05 22-30 0:8 
Climax N.M. = 16-00 == 21-30 2-0 
Colombo Cyie. 0-20 07-00 Not — 0-1 

significant 

Freiburg EC. = 08-50 — 22°20 1-0 
Hobart Gul: 0-17 06-50 0-06 23-20 0:3 
Huancayo N.M. = 19-20 9-0 
Huancayo LC: 0-10 05-30 0-06 19-00 0-6 
Rome Cale = 05-00 — 20-50 1-6 
Tokyo KC: 0-10 05-30 0-06 21-00 0-6 


In the equation, the unit of measurement of the time ¢ is one year and 
N is the number of solar days per year. The first two terms Aprim, 
dprim and Asia, dsiqa denote the solar and sidereal diurnal variations 
respectively of the radiation entering the atmosphere, whilst the last term 
represents the solar component of fixed phase atm and varying amplitude, 
due to atmospheric temperature changes. It is reasonable to assume that 
Asia, dsia remain constant throughout the year, while radio-sonde measure- 


ments indicate that ¢atm can, as a first approximation, be taken to have a 
fixed value. 
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The amplitude modulated atmospheric term with a period of one solar 
day (frequency 1’) can be expressed in terms of an unmodulated carrier of 
the same period and two side-bands with respective periods of one sidereal 
day (frequency N+1) and one} anti-sidereal day (frequency N-—1) 
(Farley and Storey 1954). Proceeding on the assumption that the extra- 
atmospheric solar daily variation Aprim, dprim Temains constant, the 
following total daily variations can be separated out. 


(i) The Solar Component= 4 prim cos (27 NV t— prim) 
+ Aatm cos (27.Nt— datm) 
(ul) The Sidereal Component= Asiq cos {27(N + 1)t—¢siat 
+ $A seas Cos {27(N + 1)t— (atm + dseas)} ; 
(iii) The Anti-sidereal Component= $A geas cos {27(N — 1)t 


SH (hatm az Pseas)}- 


Using the data for one complete year, these three component daily 
variations can be determined and the anti-sidereal component be used to 
eliminate the spurious sidereal daily variation introduced by atmospheric 
variations. If, however, Aprim, dprim are not constant throughout the 
year, the varying solar daily variation will, in general, contribute additional 
terms to the sidereal and anti-sidereal daily variations. 

The solar and sidereal components of the daily variation deduced from 
the experimental data are given in the table. The anti-sidereal component 
at Tokyo had an amplitude of 0-02°% and phase 01—30 hr, while the corres- 
ponding values for Hobart were 0-08 and 01-40 hr. 

Now, consider the first harmonic vectors of the solar daily variation of 
bi-monthly groups of data, plotted on a solar time dial. Because of the 
presence of variations of periodicity differing slightly from 24 solar hours, 
each bi-monthly vector can be imagined to be composed of three vectors, 
of which the solar part is fixed in magnitude and direction while the 
sidereal one rotates in the anti-clockwise sense and the anti-sidereal one 
in a clockwise sense at the rate of two hours per month. As a result, the 
tips of the six bi-monthly vectors should be arranged on an ellipse. 

The ellipses of best fit to the Tokyo and Hobart results are shown in 
fig. 3, the expected positions of the tips of the bi-monthly vectors being 
indicated by open circles. The tips of the solar first harmonics for the 
corresponding two month periods are shown for comparison as full circles 
on the same diagram. The rather poor fit of the Hobart points to the 
ellipse indicates irregular changes of the primary solar daily variation. 

Now we consider the anti-sidereal components in the fitted equation. 
It is known that aerological measurements used with the Dorman scheme 
of atmospheric corrections yield a value of 02 hr for the phase datm. More- 
over, the largest amplitudes of the atmospheric daily variations should 


+ Anti-sidereal time is shown by a clock which is in step with a solar time 
clock at the autumnal equinox but loses on the solar clock at the rate of two hours 
per month. 
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occur around June in the northern hemisphere and near December in the 
southern hemisphere. Hence the phases ($,¢n, — Pseas) Of the anti-sidereal 
components should be O8hr at Tokyo and 20hr at Hobart. The large 
discrepancies between observation and the expected results give clear 
indication that these anti-sidereal components are not of purely atmos- 
pheric origin. is 

Even if we concede that the above value for the phase ¢atm 1s In serious 
error owing to insolation, effects on the temperature elements, anti-sidereal 
components of entirely atmospheric origin should have about the same 
amplitudes at Tokyo and Hobart, but the phases should be exactly opposite 
to each other. The absence of these characteristics shows that the solar 
daily variations belonging to the primary radiation were not constant 
throughout 1954. 

Fig. 3 


OQHourR 
TOKYO - 1954 HOBART -1954 


ANNUAL 
MEANS, 


»ANNUAL MEAN 


O16 


@ - OBSERVED @ - OBSERVED 


O- FITTED O- FITTED 


f2HOUR 


Solar time dials showing the mean solar vectors for 1954 at Tokyo and Hobart, 
together with the ellipses of best fit to the end-points (full circles) of 
the bi-monthly vectors. The expected positions of the end-points, are 
plotted as open circles. 


Under the circumstances, therefore, there is no justification for the use 
of the observed anti-sidereal components to apply corrections for the 
spurious sidereal daily variations produced by seasonal changes in atmos- 
pheric conditions. 


§ 4. Discussion 
We have summarized the available data on the annual averages of the 
solar and sidereal diurnal variations of 1954 in the table. Whereas 


percentage amplitudes of the 24 hr sine waves have been found by Fourier 
methods here, Conforto and Simpson (loc. cit.) have adopted a different 
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definition for the amplitudes of their 24 hr vectors. In, order to effect an 
inter-comparison, between the two sets of results, we have included ratios 
of sidereal to solar diurnal amplitudes in the table. The phases given 
by the two methods, however, appear to show good agreement. The 
sidereal phases given by Conforto and Simpson have been changed by 
12 hr so as to make them conform to the conventional definition of sidereal 
time. 

It will be seen from the table that, in spite of the rather small sidereal 
amplitudes of 0-06%% in the ionizing radiation and the presence of spurious 
atmospheric contributions of magnitudes unknown at present in some 
of the data, there is remarkably good agreement between the phases at 
middle latitude stations, these being grouped around 22 hr L.Sid.T. The 
maximum intensity at Huancayo, which is close to the geomagnetic 
equator, occurred at about 19hr, while no significant variations were 
observed at Colombo. 

The question naturally arises as to whether the absence of significant 
stellar time changes at Colombo was a characteristic of the primary 
radiation or was due to atmospheric masking of genuine sidereal effects. 
If the former is true, this absence and the small value of less than 0-1 for 
the ratio of sidereal to solar diurnal amplitudes should play an important 
role in the interpretation of the observed sidereal daily variations. Now, 
one can envisage a situation where the seasonal changes of the atmospheric 
daily variation generate a spurious sidereal variation of phase opposite 
to that in the primary radiation, thereby causing a marked reduction in 
the observed sidereal amplitude. However, as the necessary aerological 
information for Colomob is not available, we have to rely, for purposes of 
resolving this question, on the observed recurrence from year to year of 
the general pattern of behaviour of meteorological variables. The neutron 
data from Huancayo show that the sidereal variation of the more energetic 
primaries was much smaller in 1955 than in 1954, and therefore, any 
recurring spurious effects neutralizing the primary variation during 1954 
should be evident in the Colombo data for 1955. The data for 1955-1956, 
however, again do not show significant sidereal changes and, as was 
implied in the method of analysis, atmospheric obscuration appears to 
be ruled out. 

Moreover, reasoning of this kind indicates that the major part of the 
seasonal changes at Colombo (fig. 1) which simulated a strong anti-sidereal 
variation in the hard component was caused by extra-atmospheric factors. 

The solar diurnal variations observed during this year should find an 
adequate explanation in any theory designed to account for the sidereal 
variations and these will be considered next. It will be seen from the 
table that, with the exception of the temperature corrected Freiburg 
data, the solar phases of the ionizing radiation fall within a narrow band 
between, 05—00hr and 07-30hr. We have already noted the implication 
of the substantial differences between these values and the phase of the 
atmospheric daily variation, as estimated from aerological data. It may 
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be suggested that, alternatively, this discrepancy can be explained in 
terms of instrumental errors in the temperature measurements, resulting 
from the heating of the thermometric elements by solar radiation during 
day-light hours; that is to imply that the effective maximum of atmos- 
pheric temperature taken over the entire atmosphere occurs actually 
near sunset rather than at the indicated 14hr. In that case, it would 
be impossible to explain amplitudes as large as 0-20% at Colombo and 
0-17% at Hobart as atmospheric effects, since, for the same reasons, the 
true diurnal amplitudes of atmospheric temperature should be much 
smaller than the observed ones. Besides, the east/west directional 
measurements made at London by Elliot and Rothwell (1956) show 
conclusively that during a period of one year which includes eight months 
of 1954, solar diurnal variations of origin, other than atmospheric, were 
present in the observations, 

Thus, there can, be little doubt that significant solar diurnal variations 
existed in the primary cosmic radiation incident at Colombo, Hobart and 
London, and, if the accuracy of Dorman’s temperature corrections is 
assumed, at other stations as well. Also, there is evidence to show that 
these solar diurnal variations of primary origin underwent seasonal changes 
during 1954. As seen earlier, such a conclusion is unavoidable while 
considering the anti-sidereal components at Tokyo and Hobart, and it is 
confirmed by the seasonal changes of the hard component at Colombo. 
This reasoning is independent of the existence or otherwise of genuine 
sidereal effects. 

Now, if as indicated above, seasonal fluctuations occurred in the solar 
daily variations of the primaries, it is hardly conceivable that spurious 
sidereal variations were not generated in the process. Thus, irrespective 
of the type of mechanism responsible for the solar effects, it should be 
conceded that at least a part of the observed sidereal variations were 
spurious. In fact, the seasonal variations of 1954 could have arisen from 
the same mechanism as is responsible for the world-wide secular changes 
of phase reported by Thambyahpillai and Elliot (1953) in which case the 
entirety of the sidereal effects may have been spurious. 

It is worthy of note that, contrary to the suggestion made by Conforto 
and Simpson, the solar time of maximum given by the ion-chamber at 
Huancayo is several hours earlier during the sunspot minimum of 1954 
than that of 1944, and consequently, there is no evidence of a break-down 
of the 22 year cycle of phase changes at equatorial stations. 

An, extremely interesting feature of the equatorial data will now be 
discussed briefly. It was seen that the intensity variations at Colombo 
were almost entirely solar diurnal in character, with no appreciable sidereal 
component but the neutron flux at Huancayo showed just the reverse 
characteristics. The ionization chamber at Huancayo, however, registered 
significant amplitudes of both types of diurnal variation. The earlier 
discussion showed that these remarkable characteristics reflected the 
properties of the primary radiation and were not caused by atmospheric 
influences. As both stations are close to the geomagnetic equator, it 
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follows that the diurnal variation characteristics of the primary radiation 
with energies exceeding about 15 x 10° ev were radically different for the 
three recorders. 

In explaining these differences, the following factors have to be borne 
in mind: (i) While Colombo is situated near sea-level, Huancayo is at an 
altitude of 3350m and an extrapolation for the multiplicity function 
from the latitude effect (Dorman 1957) indicates that the mean energy 
of the primaries to which the instruments responded should have been 
the highest for those at Colombo and the lowest for the neutron monitor 
at Huancayo, with an intermediate value for the ion-chamber. (ii) The 
directional sensitivities of the three recorders were widely different, and 
(iti) Colombo is 7° due north and Huancayo 12° due south of the geogra- 
phical equator, and thus, the recorders at the two stations would have 
scanned two different strips on the celestial sphere. 

The fundamental differences in the properties of the diurnal variations 
noted above are of exceptional importance in deciding whether the solar 
diurnal variations represent anisotropic distributions existing outside the 
earth’s magnetic field or, as suggested by Elliot and Rothwell (1956), are 
produced by modulation within the region occupied by the earth’s magnetic 
field. But consider this difficulty. As pointed out by Elliot (1952), it is 
certainly true that, during an earlier epoch, a systematic diminution of the 
solar diurnal amplitude occurred from the equator to the poles. During 
1954, however, the solar diurnal variations at the equator do not show well- 
defined characteristics. In view of this, it is extremely difficult to estimate 
the contribution of the daily variation measured by the east recorder at 
London, made by particles which enter the earth’s magnetic field along 
trajectories making small angles with the equatorial plane and which are 
so deflected as to arrive from easterly directions at London. Yet, this 
contribution played a vital role in the discussion given by Elliot and 
Rothwell on the origin of the solar daily variations, because their measure- 
ments were made during 1954 to 1955. Moreover, the solar diurnal 
amplitudes at Godhavn showed substantial increases during the period 
1948-1950, and were about the same magnitude as at lower latitudes. 
Thus, the same pattern of latitude variation is not maintained throughout 
different cycles of solar activity. It appears, then, that a further examina- 
tion of this question in the light of these results is necessary. 

In conclusion, it appears that at least a part, if not the entirety of the 
sidereal effects of 1954 were spurious. There is little doubt, however, that 
the complex phenomena described here cannot find adequate explanation 
in a simplified picture suggesting the cessation of solar modulation processes 
during periods of very low solar activity which, in turn, permits the obser- 
vation of anisotropies existing outside the solar system. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


The Generation of Point Defects by Deformation 
and Fatigue in Alkali Halides 


By R. W. Daviper, C. E. Stuverstonn and P. L. Prarr 
Department of Physical Metallurgy, University of Birmingham 


[Received April 29, 1959] 


In a recent note Taylor and Pratt (1958) have shown how point defects 
generated by the intersection of arrays of dislocations in ionic crystals 
can account for transient increases in the ionic conductivity. This 
experimental evidence supported the earlier interpretation by Seitz 
(1952) of conductivity enhancements, rather than the alternative inter- 
pretation by Fischbach and Nowick (1958) in terms of the dispersion of 
finely precipitated impurities. Further evidence in support of the disloca- 
tion generation of point defects comes from the density changes measured 
by Vaughan ef al. (1958) in deformed KCl crystals. From a consideration 
of the mechanisms by which individual dislocation intersections can give 
point defects, Cottrell (1957) has suggested that jogs on screw dislocations 
are forced to create vacancies particularly during the unloading stage of 
deformation, and thus he suggests that cyclic loading may well produce 
more vacancies than unidirectional loading. The purpose of this note is 
to show that density changes comparable to those in KCl are found in 
NaCl crystals deformed normally in compression, and that strikingly 
larger density changes are produced by fatigue in compression. 
Specimens typically 0-8cmx0-4cemx0-4cm were cleaved from a 
melt grown single crystal, annealed at 650°c, and furnace cooled. The 
crystals were fatigued in compression using an Amsler Vibrophore direct 
stress machine, operated at 100c/s, very kindly put at our disposal by 
Dr. T. Broom. The required mean stress was applied to the specimens 
and the stress was continually adjusted to compensate for the small amount 
of creep which occurred. After two minutes, when the creep rate became 
negligible, cycling was commenced and continued for 2x 10° cycles. 
Small adjustments were required to keep the stress at a constant level 
during the initial stages of the fatigue, but the final compressive strains 
were not significantly greater than those found in single loadings to the 
mean stress. Density measurements were obtained by suspending 
crystals, cleaved out of the centres of the test specimens, in a linear thermal 
gradient established in ethylene dibromide. The method is accurate to 
a density change of +2x10“g/cm*. The results in fig. 1 show that 
compressive fatigue is more effective by about an order of magnitude in 
producing vacancies than is simple compression. <A linear decrease in 
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density starts at about 4-5% compression in the simply deformed crystals, 
with a slope equivalent to 2-6 x 10!” vacancies per em? per %o strain 
(assuming that all density changes are due to vacancies). This result 
may be compared with the density changes in KCl, investigated by 
Vaughan et al. (1958), who found that density decreases started above 
11% strain with vacancies being produced at the rate of 3x 10!” per cm? 
per % strain. In the fatigued crystals, density changes commence after 
only 2% strain, with a rate of vacancy production similar to that in normal 
compression. Above about 7% strain in fatigue the density change begins 
to approach a saturation value. 


Fig. 1 


x Fatigued crystal 


© Compressed crystal 


See 
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gms. per cc. x04 


° 
0} 


Density change 


x 5 10 
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The change in density of fatigued and simply deformed NaCl as a function 
of compressive strain. 


To confirm that the changes in density were due to the production of 
vacancies and to see the distribution of these vacancies, crystals were 
irradiated with filtered 50kv x-rays to produce colour centres. After 
optical bleaching, crystals deformed in simple compression showed a very 
faint unresolved blue coloration, whereas fatigued crystals showed a 
series of distinct blue striations parallel to certain of the active slip planes 
(fig. 2, Pl. 120). By comparing the distribution of these striations with the 
stress-birefringence pattern it was clear that only a small proportion of the 
active slip planes were strongly coloured. The coloration is similar to 
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that observed by other workers in highly stressed rock-salt (for a review see 
Przibram 1956). 

These measurements help to confirm our belief that plastic deformation 
leads to the production of vacancies by the intersection of dislocations, 
and it is of interest to note that this is not in fact in contradiction, with the 
y-ray coloration results of Nowick (1958). He admits the possibility of 
the concept of the generation of vacancies for a crystal deformed by 
8-5%, but not for one deformed by 4°, whereas our measurements show 
that vacancies begin to be generated in NaCl only after about 45% strain, 
The enhanced generation of vacancies in fatigue agrees well with Cottrell’s 
suggestion of the importance of the unloading part of the cycle, and offers 
strong support for the ideas put forward by Broom ef al. (1955), Broom 
and Ham (1957, 1959) to explain fatigue-hardening in pure metals, and the 
over ageing of age-hardened alloys during fatigue. In metals these 
vacancies should cluster and then collapse to form dislocation loops, as 
shown by Segall and Partridge (1959), whereas in ionic crystals the 
vacancies appear to be stable in the form of small clusters, which can be 
made visible by x-irradiation and optical bleaching. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Group Theory and its Application to the Quantum Mechanics of Atomic Spectra. 
By Evarne P. Wiener. ‘Translated from the German by J. J. Griffin; 
expanded and improved edition. [Pp.372.] (Academic Press: New York 
and London). Price $8.80. 


Tuts is a very welcome translation from the German of Professor Wigner’s 
book which has stood as a classic in its field since 1931. About half the book is 
devoted to building up rigorously the theory of group representations with 
particular reference to the full rotation group and the symmetric group, the 
remainder dealing in detail with the applications to atomic energy levels, eigen- 
functions and selection rules. Today the theory finds an even greater appli- 
cation in nuclear physics. 

Three new chapters have been added in translation: one on Racah coefficients, 
a short one on the physical interpretation and classical limits of Wigner and 
Racah coefficients, and one on time reversal symmetry. Some minor improve- 
ments have also been made. 

The treatment is introductory throughout in the sense that it starts from the 
beginning, but it must be mentioned that the book is not really very suitable 
as a first introduction to group theory for most physicists, because the treatment 
is so complete in its mathematical detail that the wood is often lost for the trees. 

Vo Ee 


The Physical Theory of Neutron Chain Reactors. By A. M. Wernpere and E. P. 
Wiener. (The University of Chicago Press.) [Pp. 800.] $15. 


THERE has long been a need for a text-book on the theory of nuclear reactors 
that placed more emphasis on the basic physics in the theory and less on the 

_ semi-empirical methods that have great vogue in this field. The present work 
does much to fulfil this need. Its authors combine physical insight with expert 
knowledge of many branches of reactor theory and they have produced a 
masterly treatise on the subject. 

The work is divided into four main sections. The first gives the elements of 
the nuclear physics involved, the second deals with the theory of neutron 
transport, the third, general reactor theory and the last, heterogeneous reactors. 

The writing is lucid, the diagrams simple and clear, and, in addition to the 
theoretical treatment, there is a wealth of experimental information both in the 
text and in the many tables. An index to the latter at the end of the volume is a 
very convenient feature. Overall, the book can be recommended unhesita- 
tingly to those working in the reactor field and also to those outside it who would 
like a deeper understanding of the physical processes involved. Ga eas 


Information Theory and Statistics. By Sotomon Kuripack. (New York : 
John Wiley; London : Chapman and Hall, 1959.) [Pp. xviii+395.] 100s. 


Tux author of this book presents an account of a large part of standard statis- 
tical theory based on the underlying concept of information as a logarithmic 
measure, such as developed by Shannon. It is very much a book for the 
statistical specialist and workers in control engineering or psychology, for 
example, should not be misled by the use of ‘Information Theory’ in the - 
title. The most they might get out of the book is a mathematical account of 

some propertics of Shannon’s measure of information contained in the first 
five chapters. The remainder of the book deals with sampling from Poisson 
and binomial populations, contingency tables, multivariate analysis and linear 
hypotheses. The treatment throughout is at a fairly sophisticated mathe- 
matical level with many examples. D. W. L. 
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Basic Physics of Atoms and Molecules. By U. Fano and L. Fano. (New 
York: Wiley & Sons, 1959.) [Pp. 414.] 80s. 


a ie Quantique. By A. Mmsstan. (Paris: Dunod, 1959.) [Pp. 430.] 
tC. 


A valuable by-product of the courses in quantum theory which now grace 
most undergraduate curricula in physics and applied mathematics is a crop of 
useful textbooks. There is now a broad spectrum to choose from, ranging from 
the naive, specially simplified, introduction to the sophisticated, specially 
complicated, treatise. These two new books are welcome, for each presents 
new aspects of this formidable, fascinating discipline. 

Dr. and Mrs. Fano write with the advantages and disadvantages of a doctrine 
that quantum theory can be understood by a direct study of various experi- 
mental phenomena. The physical significance and role of eigenestates, pro- 
bability, superposition, interference, exclusion, etc. are demonstrated through 
chosen experiments in atomic physics, and from these the modern theory of the 
structure of atoms and molecules is built up. A beginner may well find this 
account very illuminating, and may be astonished to learn how much can be 
made plausible by elementary verbal argument without recourse to heavy 
algebra. The pictures of wave functions and the discussion of the theory of 
chemical bonds are particularly valuable. But the doctrine makes the book 
needlessly difficult, for the desire to establish the logical necessity of wave 
mechanics directly out of the phenomena involves the setting up of a mathe- 
matical formalism which is not particularly clear, nor at all familiar to the 
average student of the subject. The Schrédinger equation, however un- 
satisfactory as a basis, is unavoidable, and there is quite enough mathematical 
analysis that must be learnt anyway, without trying to do the whole calculation 
from back to front. If one objects to %, then one should use the Dirac 
brackets, which offer full scope for abstract argument. A student would get 
most out of the book by translating the mathematics into the conventional 
notation as he went along. 

A widely accepted standard notation is important for the next stage of the 
subject, the passage to the abstract operator formalism, which is the central 
topic of the first volume of Dr. Messiah’s treatise. There is no attempt here to 
discuss all the physical problems which demand quantum mechanical solutions 
but the standard systems of free particles, central forces and scattering are dealt 
with. The treatment and notation follow the best current conventions, the 
theory being expounded rather than justified. But the value of the book is its 
lucidity, the complete and explicit development of the mathematical analysis the 
continual re-emphasis of physical concepts, and the great care that has been 
taken to clarify the basic difficulties of the subject, especially in relation to 
the statistical interpretation of microphysics. It is sober, and elegant, in the 
great tradition of French mathematical physics; it is also perhaps the best 
place to find the answers to those tricky questions raised by tiresomely clever 
students after an insufficiently plausible lecture. Aiea ese 


Theory of Relativity. By W. Pavtt. Translated by G. Field. (London: 
Pergamon Press, 1959.) [Pp. 241.] 35s. 


Tuts translation, with supplementary notes, of Pauli’s article, written in 1921 
when he was a very young man, will be welcomed by students and experts alike. 


Astronomy. By THEopore G. Menuin. (New York : John Wiley and Sons, 
Inc.) [Pp. viii+392.] 64s. 

Iv is difficult for an English reviewer to assess fairly the merits of this book, for it 

is written to meet a requirement of the American educational system that has no 

exact counterpart here: the ‘ College Course ’. 
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A distinguished American scientist, the story goes, was asked by a young 
student at a College reunion dinner what subject he studied. To the reply 
‘astronomy ’, the student responded “ Oh, I finished astronomy last year ”’. 
And with this book the student may also finish astronomy in a vear, from atomic 
structure through stellar atmospheres to metagalaxy; without tears and 
indeed without any particular mental pains at all. (English units of measure- 
ment are used freely throughout ‘‘on the grounds that very few American 
students can think in terms of the metric system ’’.) ; 

Of its kind the book is admirable—the paper is glossy, the illustrations good, 
and the material of the text up-to-date and on the whole accurately presented. 
The book differs a little from others of its genre: putting the stars first is a 
suitable reflection of current astrophysical interests, and the author claims some 
originality for a more logical presentation of material, based on his teaching 
experience. ; 

The book is almost innocent of any formal mathematical presentation. It is 
explained on p. 22 that 10~* is “ scientific shorthand meaning divided by a 
million, million, million, million”; but on p. 34 the brightness of the sun is 
still expressed as ‘‘ about 400,000 million million thousand watt electric light 
bulbs’. (‘‘ This number is so large that if every man, woman and child in the 
United States were to break a bulb a second for the next 700 years, that would 
only account for one-thousandth of one per cent of the total number.”’) 

The only serious criticism one can make of books such as this is that at best 
they give a readable description of what astronomers are about: at worst they 
might leave a College student with the idea that he has understood the way they 
go about it. Occasionally in the text a sharp, painful shock should be jabbed 
into the student, to awaken him to the realization that nature does not yield her 
secrets as easily and comfortably as his three-semester easy science option might 
suggest. DAW): 


The Physics of Electricity and Magnetism. By Writt1am Taussic Scorr. 
(New York : John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1959.) [Pp. 635+ xvi.] 


THE logical basis of electromagnetism is a controversial subject and it is rare 
to find two teachers who agree completely about the best method of teaching it. 
In particular there are two ways of presenting magnetism. The older way 
invokes the accurate experiments which can be made with bar magnets and 
magnetometers, and uses the concept of magnetic pole as analogous to electric 
charge. It treats the electric and magnetic intensities E and H as similar 
field vectors. The more modern way is based on forces between moving charges 
and treats E and B (magnetic induction) as the fundamental field vectors. The 
idea of magnetic pole is introduced much later as a useful fiction when studying 
magnetic materials. Professor Scott’s book must be one of the best expositions 
of the more modern view and his arguments should be appreciated by even the 
strongest supporters of the older system. Teachers of Physics students taking a 
final honours course will need to consider this book seriously when recommending 
a text-book on Electricity and Magnetism. The writing is clear and there are 
many good diagrams. Concepts which students find difficult, for example 
vector potential and displacement current, are carefully explained. 

The symbols ¢9 49 are used and can make the equations valid in any self- 
consistent units. Many equations in this book are labelled “M.K.S.”, an 
unnecessary restriction since they are equally valid in other systems, depending 
on the choice of values of ey andy. Some equations are given twice, the second 
version being in Gaussian units. The treatment of units is perhaps a weak 
feature of this book. Although yy has different numerical values in different 
systems of units, we find the view that ;., is dimensionless and that the units 
‘gauss ° and ‘ oersted ’ are interchangeable. KG sbi 
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Fluctuation Phenomena in Semi-conductors. By A. VAN DER ZIBL. (Butter- 
worths, 1959.) [Pp. 168+ viii.] 35s. 


In recent years, considerable progress has been made in the theory of noise 
in semiconductors, to which Professor Van der Ziel and his colleagues at Minne- 
sota have made many important contributions. The present review is therefore 
both timely and authoritative. After two short chapters on measurement and 
mathematical techniques the author discusses the theories of generation noise 
and * 1/f* noise in bulk crystals, leading up to a description of noise in devices 
such as transistors, diodes and photoconductors. Very little knowledge of 
semiconductors is assumed so that even the rectification characteristic of a 
PN junction is briefly explained. 

It is, perhaps, not unnatural that the author stresses the theory of noise as 
opposed to experimental results. However, experimental work is frequently 
dismissed with two lines and a reference while the development of the appro- 
priate expression for, say, generation noise in N-type material with traps is 
given fully. Of the 18 figures, not one illustrates an experimental result. 
MeWhorter’s theory is presented as the, rather than a theory of 1/f noise. 
While no one will deny the importance, perhaps dominance, of the crystal 
surface, I feel the subject is not as clear cut as the author’s treatment would 
suggest. 

With these provisos I would strongly recommend this book to all interested 
in noise in conductors, whether they have any experience in semiconductors or 
not. It joins monographs by Dr. T. S. Moss and by Messrs. W. D. Lawson and 
S. Nielsen edited by Dr. C. A. Hogarth. So why is the paper used of poorer 
quality ? An E.G. 


Elements of Materials Science. By L. H. Van Vuaox. (Addison Wesley 
Publishing Company Inc., 1959.) [Pp. 528.] 66s. 


THIs is a very elementary book designed to explain to engineering students the 
structure and uses of all solid materials. With such a large task the author 
has succeeded well and covers this vast subject in a logical order and with an 
interesting presentation. 

The book starts with an introduction to the ideas of binding in solids and an 
account of common crystal structures. The properties of metal are then 
described, followed by those of ceramics, organic materials and polymers. 
The properties of solid material containing more than one phase are then dealt 
with both in thermodynamic equilibrium and in metastable states. Finally the 
behaviour of materials subjected to mechanical forces, chemical attack, electric 
and magnetic fields, and irradiation with nuclear particles is described. 

In short the book covers in a descriptive fashion most of the essentials of the 
separate disciplines of metallurgy, ceramic and polymer science, rheology and 
parts of solid state physics and inorganic chemistry. The author has achieved a 
notable success in the way in which he has organised the presentation of the 
material. A large number of easy numerical examples included at the end of 
each chapter should give the student a good idea of the magnitudes of quantities 
involved. 

The excessive simplification of theoretical ideas leads to the choice of a number 
of unfortunate examples, but this could hardly be avoided. One criticism is, 
however, the occasional reliance on undocumented pictorial argument. 

The subject matter covered should be familiar to anyone concerned with the 
nature of solids and in these days of intense scientific specialization the book is 
rather refreshing. A. K, 
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T. EVANS and D. R. SCHWARZENBERGER Phil. Mag. Ser. 8, Vol. 4, Pl. 93. 


Fig. 3 


Single crystal 50 4 gold film after deformation on a silver substrate. 
x 50 000. 
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Fig. 4 
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Gold single crystal/carbon polyerystal double-layer after deformation 
on a silver substrate. x 10 000. 


1 ve 3 j . 5 . 
Same as fig. 4 (a) at higher magnification. x35 000. 
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Fig. 5 


Gold single crystal/platinum polycrystal double-layer after deformation 
on a silver substrate. x 10 000. 


Fig. 6 
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Gold single crystal film after deformation on a silver substrate. Overlying iron 
polycrystalline film has been removed. x 10 000. 
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Gold single crystal film after deformation on a silver substrate. Overlying iron 
polycrystalline film, laid down at 100°c, has been removed. x10 000. 
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Fig. 8 


Gold single crystal/chromium polycrystal double-layer after deformation on a 
silver substrate. x 10 000. 


Gold single crystal film after deformation on a silver substrate. Overlying 
chromium polycrystalline film has been removed. x 50 000. 
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Fig. 10 


Gold single crystal film after deformation on a silver substrate. Overlying iron 
polycrystalline film, laid down at 120°c has been removed. x 50 000. 


Fig. 11 


Gold single crystal film after two deformations on a silver substrate. The 


first deformation is in the presence of an overlying iron polycrystalline 
film and the second is in its absence. x 50 000. 


H. MYKURA Phil. Mag. Ser. 8, Vol. 4, Pl. 99. 


Ordinary and interferometric photographs of grain boundary ridges in impure 
Ni. Specimen heated 8 hours at 1200°c. One fringe corresponds to a 


change in height of 3 x 10~° cm. 


R. L. SEGALL and P. G. PARTRIDGE 
Fig. 2 
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Large angle grain boundaries in a 
typical area in an annealed speci- 
men. x 20 000. 


Fig. 4 


Phil. Mag. Ser. 8, Vol. 4, Pl. 100. 
Fig. 3 


Long dislocations in a region of high 
dislocation density in a specimen 
stressed to 1 kg mm? in tension. 
x 20 000. 


Fig. 5 


Long dislocations in a region of high 
dislocation density in a specimen 


stressed to 2 kg mm in tension. 
x 25 000. 


A group of dislocations in a specimen 
stressed to 3 kg mm-*. Note the 
dislocation loops at A. x20 000. 


R, L. SEGALL and P. G. PARTRIDGE Phil. Mag. Ser. 8, Vol. 4, Pl. IOI. 


Fig. 6 
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A well-developed sub-boundary and a A typical area in a specimen stressed to 
large angle boundary in a specimen 4 ko mm~? in tension. Note the 
stressed to 4 kg mm? in tension. dislocation loops at A. x 20 000. 
x 25 000. 
Fig. 8 Fig. 9 
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| ee 
Specimen stressed to 4 kg mm~ in Well-developed subgrains in a specimen 
tension showing development of stressed to 7 kg mm~ in tension. 
subgrains. x 20 000. Note dislocation loops at A. 


x 20 000. 
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Fig. 10 
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Specimen failed by fatigue after 10° cycles showing subgrain boundaries in high 
stress fatigue. x 20 000. 


Fig. 13 
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Fatigue specimen after 2-5 x 10° cycles showing dislocation loops at higher 
magnification. x 95 000. 
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Fig. 11 


0-5 
————— 
Specimen failed by fatigue after 1-8x 10° cycles. Note the high dislocation 
density and the absence of polygonization. x 50 000. 
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Fig. 12 
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Fatigue specimen after 1-4 x 108 cycles. Note the high density of dislocation 
loops and the irregular helical dislocations, e.g. at A. x45 000. 


R. J. STOKES et al. Phil. Mag. Ser. 8, Vol. 4, Pl. 105 


(0) 
Characteristic fracture surfaces. x 25. 
(a) Brittle specimen. Cleavage lines originate at the specimen corner. 
(b) Ductile specimen. Cleavage lines originate along the line inside 
the tension surface. 


RaJd.o) OKES etal: Phil. Mag. Ser. 8, Vol. 4, Pl. 106. 


Orientation of the step along which fracture starts. x 150. 
(a) Profile of step, showing component parallel to slip direction. Crystal 
cleaved parallel to edge surface (I) and etched. (b) Photomicrograph 
of same step in fracture surface (II). 


Fracture originating from a surface slit. x 50. 
(a) Stable slit (defined by arrows) in the tension surface (III) before fracture. 
The other slits in this photomicrograph are beneath the crystal surface. 
(b) Fracture surface (II) photographed at the position corresponding to 
(a). The thin dark line just within the tension surface corresponds to 
the slip plane component of the stable slit. 


R. J. STOKES et al. Phil. Mag. Ser. 8, Vol. 4, Pl. 107. 


Composite photomicrograph of a stable surface slit showing its situation with 
respect to the slip bands. x 250. 
(a) Edge surface (I). (b) Tension surface (III). 
Note shear of intersecting slip bands in upper left-hand corner and growth 


of narrow slip band on right by expansion and multiplication of disloca- 
tion loops at the edge of the band. 


RoJeSTOKES cecal. Phil. Mag. Ser. 8, Vol. 4, Pl. 108. 


Sequence taken on edge surface (1) showing location of slit profiles with respect 
to shp bands. Slit in (b) spans the gap between ‘ narrower ’ slip bands 
A and B, and in (c) provides the source of fracture. x 150. 


R. J. STOKES et al. Phil. Mag. Ser. 8, Vol. 4, Pl. 109. 


The location of slits with respect to bands of slip. x 150. 


Fig. 10 


The lengthwise growth of an internal slit. x 50. 


Hipeet | 


Surface of the secondary crack responsible for fracture in fig. 7 (c). Crack 
nucleated along line AB and propagated by cleavage in a direction 
perpendicular to AB (see fig. 12). x 320. 


M. A. GRACE et al. Phil. Mag. Ser. 8, Vol. 4, Pl. 110. 


a 
Fig. | 


Final assembly of heat sink, thermometer and cobalt specimen. 


supporting tube; 

chrome potassium alum heat sink in Perspex container; 

cobalt specimen; 

cerium magnesium nitrate thermometer pill in Perspex container. 


Sone 


K. E. PUTTICK Phil. Mag. Ser. 8, Vol. 4, Pl. III. 


Section through neck of tensile specimen (as-rolled copper: 
grain size 0-05mm). x9. 


(a) x 850. (b) x 1300. 


(c) x 850. (d) x 850. 


Cavities forming at inclusions. Tensile axis vertical. 


K, E, PUTTICK Phil. Mag. Ser. 8, Vol. 4, Pl. 112. 


Cavities coalescing in central region of fig. 1. x 300. 


Central fissure in fig. 1. x 90. 


Surface crack in coarse-grained copper. x 6. 


Re ce PUR ick Phil. Mag. Ser. 8, Vol. 4, Pl. 113. 
Fig. 6 


Section through specimen shown in fig. 5, x 12. 


Fig. 8 
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Surface crack in coarse-grained 
copper formed after polishing 
away surface layer. x 20. 


Initiation and propagation of surface crack in 
coarse-grained material. 


Kee PUTTICK Phil. Mag. Ser. 8,.Vol. 4, PI..114: 


Holes in central section of neck of iron tensile test piece. x 90. 


System of cracks originating at holes in fig. 9. x 90. 


K. E. PUTTICK Phil. Mag. Ser. 8, Vol. 4, Pl. 115. 


(0) 


Details of fig. 10. Cracks in iron linking inclusion sites. 350. 


Ke E PUTTICK Phil. Mag. Ser, 8) Voli 4, Plat iG; 


Slipping-off in pure polycrystalline aluminium. x3. 


E. C. H. SILK and R. S. BARNES Phil. Mag. Ser. 8, Vol. 4, Pl. 117. 


Fig. 1 


Tracks of fission fragments near the surface of mica irradiated next to a layer 
of uranium (0-34 mg cm?) for 20min in BEpo. The tracks vary in 
width and length, the length being determined mainly by the thickness 
of the mica sheet. x30 000. 


Fig. 2 


Tracks of fission fragments in the surface layer of mica irradiated for 15 min 
next to a layer of uranium (0-17 mg cm~*) in BEPO. The thickness 
of the mica changes at the cleavage steps. x 30 000. 


E. C. H. SILK and R. S. BARNES Phil. Mag. Ser. 8, Vol. 4, Pl. 118. 


As for fig. 2 but irradiated for 5 min in BEPO. x 30 000. 


Fission fragment tracks in mica. Some tracks have darkened ends. The 
track ABC has a deflection at B and changes its nature where the 
extra track, BD appears. x 30 000. 


E. C. H. SILK and R. S. BARNES Phil. Mag..Ser. 8, Vol. 4, PI. 119. 
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(c) 


A series of photographs from the same area showing break up of fission fragment 
tracks in mica on annealing (a) after partial annealing, (6) after further 
annealing and (c) after prolonged annealing. The broad dark bands 


are extinction contours. x 30 000. 


R. W. DAVIDGE et al. Phil. Mag. Ser. 8, Vol. 4, Pl. 120. — 
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EX eee 


Striations in a crystal fatigued for 2 x 10° cycles to a compressive 
strain of 4.0%. x7. 


